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The Spirit Giveth Life 


ee ILL the United States ever amount to any- 
thing?” asked of us an original-minded man 

seventeen years old. We were a bit shocked at first, 
not being accustomed to that detachment about our 
beloved segment of the footstool. Drawing a breath 
we replied: “The future is indeed shrouded in mys- 
tery. Possibly, as you imply, materialistic things 
will always be those to which our energy is devoted. 
Possibly, on the other hand, an increase of spiritual 
quality lies ahead. In any case, our job is clear. 
We can throw our weight into the scale of ideas. Take 
current politics as an example. We can do our best 
in combat against a return to what Senator Root so 
feelingly described as the blissful days of McKinley.” 

To the reflecting mind, the election of 1916 will 
possess extraordinary moment. Not before since 
the Civil War has anything so philosophic been pre- 
sented. It differs from 1912 variously, but particu- 
larly in clearness. Then the striving of moral prin- 
ciples were divided between the followers of Roose- 
velt and of Wilson, and what kept the Roosevelt 
movement from becoming a stampede was the belief 
that Wilson was as idealistic as the Colonel, if not 
more so, plus the belief that he was sounder and 
braver on currency, tariff, and trusts. Next year 
there will be no serious division of forces. Next year 
the country will be asked to choose between an ad- 
ministration which has represented the progressive 
spirit that the country said it wanted, and a party 
that at present gives every indication of coming out 
more or less boldly for a return to the Hanna con- 
ception of government. The Republicans will answer 
the following questions: 

1—Would they have gone to war over Belgium? 

2—Would they have gone to war in Mexico? 

3—Will they repeal the currency act? 

4—Will they restore the Payne-Aldrich tariff act? 

There will be other questions, but behind will lie 
one answer to them all. Do we like a government 
actually conducted on principle or do we not? Do 
we desire back-stairs influence and money-pull to 
be restored? Do we like moral principles in action 
or only in sonorous words? 


One Among Many 


ee Republican candidates for 1916 is a 
favorite indoor sport. wherever American males 
foregather. In Washington, D. C., just now, the 
Honorable John Wingate Weeks is a topic of dis- 
cussion. Undoubtedly he has elements of strength. 
He eats with his fork. He owns a tail-coat and a 





dinner jacket. He is personally attractive. Prob- 
ably he does not split infinitives. His position on 
national defense adds to his availability, as the 
Republicans hope for a chance to make much of the 
defense issue. Withal he is “right.” The circum- 
stances in which the big interests secured his nomi- 
nation for the Senate over night are not forgotten. 
He is respectable. It cannot be said that he is a 
servant of the interests. He is rather himself a pow- 
erful part of those interests. Naturally therefore, 
property can trust him. Hughes, the only strong 
figure, refuses. The dark horses are numerous, and 
Weeks is not the least. 


Why Not Tell? 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT continues to repeat with 
moral violence, among his assortment of attacks 
on the administration, that “we have failed to do 
our duty, which we were pledged to perform.” Per- 
haps it would have been splendid to go to war for 
Belgium, and perhaps it wouldn't, but if the Colonel 
wishes to retain any shred of reputation for sanity 
why does he not refer us to the aforesaid pledge? 
The rest of us, reading the Hague agreements, seem 
to find the United States specifically taking the posi- 
tion that it is not bound to interfere in case of a 
breach. If the Colonel has an inside tip would it not 
be fair to the country to give us all the benefit of it? 
Harper’s Weekly is almost tired of referring to the 
following clause: 


Nothing contained in this convention shall be so 
construed as to require the United States of Amer- 
ica to depart from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling 
itself in the political question of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign State. 


Less interesting, but a part of the case, if the Colonel 
ever condescends to documents, is this: 


The provisions of the present Convention to not 
apply except between contracting Powers, and 
then only if all the belligerents are parties to the 
Convention. 


Of course signing the conventions increased the moral 
obligation not to outrage neutrality, as Germany did, 
but to contend that it bound our country to fight is 
a little different story. 

Really these dull facts do not matter to the Colonel 
at all. They are not sufficiently red-blooded. Per- 
haps what the Colonel means is: “TI like war, and I 
hate the President. I ought to be President myself.” 
If so, why not try for once a straight-forward allega- 
tion in those terms? 
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The Result in Chicago 


HIS overwhelming victory of Thompson in the 

Chicago election ended a campaign so mixed 
that nobody can really tell its meaning, although 
thousands of individuals confidently give conflicting 
explanations. A few elements can be pointed out, 
but their relative bearing cannot be confidently 
analyzed. 

1—The more rabid German-Americans made a 
special campaign in favor of Sweitzer, thus for the 
first time injecting the war issue into an American 
election. The result will not encourage them to do it 
again. 

2—Protestant-Catholic prejudices were active. 

3—The open town issue counted. Probably it 
counted notably in the vote of the women. 

4—The City Council in Chicago is more important 
than the Mayor, and the successful ticket contained 
more aldermen approved by the Voters League. 

5—The Republicans assert that the result also in- 
dicates national Republican strength. This is ex- 
tremely doubtful, especially as the President’s most 
determined opponents, the Germans, who are trying 
to punish him for obeying international law, did 
everything in their power for Sweitzer. 

6—The Sullivan-Harrison-Hearst factional fight 
had its bearing. 

The general verdict will be that of the little girl 
in the musical comedy who sang “I cannot do that 
sum.” All we know is that there was no fusion and 
the campaign intellectually was a fizzle. 

As to the German-American aspect, the evidence is 
not conclusive, although it is dramatic. A circular 
put out just before the election said: 


Chicago has a larger German population than any 
city in the world, excepting Berlin and Vienna, 
and the German, Austrian and Hungarian-Ameri- 
cans should, at this coming election, set aside every 
other consideration and vote as a unit for Robert 
M. Sweitzer. Stand shoulder to shoulder in this 
election as our countrymen in the trenches and on 
the high seas are fighting for the preservation of 
our dear Fatherland. The election of a German- 
American would be a fitting answer to the de- 
famers of the Fatherland and cause a tremendous 
moral effect throughout the United States and 
re-echo in Germany, Austria and Hungary. 


A similar circular was printed in German. The 
English edition contained the names of leading poli- 
ticians, such as Peter Reinberg, President of the 
County Board. The Sweitzer headquarters deny 
responsibility for thé publication, and some even 
think it was a trick by the Thompson managers. An 
enterprising Chicago daily ought not to find it dif- 
ficult to learn who had the material printed and dis- 
tributed. 


Grey’s Pose 


[ was with something of a shock that we heard 
from a friend the words, “Sir Edward Grey’s 
pose.” He did not mean to suggest in the foreign sec- 
retary anything insincere, but he did hint at a con- 
scious attitude, and even that much was unexpected. 
What he meant was the attitude characteristic of 
Grey’s class, the settled opposition to push, to crude 
worldly ambition, the dislike of politics, the superior- 
ity to the gaudier rewards, the interest only in such 
untainted things as nature, books and thought. Per- 





haps it is an attitude; perhaps consciously standing 
up straight is an attitude; but it is a pretty good at- 
titude. It makes for principle. It makes for cour- 
age. Pose in that sense is merely the conscious recog- 
nition of one’s own determined choice; and pose in 
that sense may be poise. 


Frederick and Religion 


EHIND Bernhardi lies Treitschke, but behind 
Treitschke lies to a large extent his hero Fred- 
erick. That king of genius wrote to his son: 


Religion is absolutely necessary in the state. 
It would not be wise in a king to have any re- 
ligion himself. 


There is nothing that tyrannizes more over the 
head and heart than religion, because it agrees 
neither with our passions nor with those great 
political views by which a monarch ought to be 
guided. The real religion of a prince lies in his 
own interest and his own glory. 


How Frederick the Great carried out that view 
of religion, and his consequent view of ethics, is 
known to all. Also known is that famous saying of 
Macaulay: 

In order that Frederick might rob a neighbor 
whom he had sworn to defend, black men fought 


on the coast of Coromandel and red men scalped 
each other by the Great Lakes of North America. 


It was that man of whom Treitschke said that he 
taught the Germans again to believe in the wonder 
of heroism. 

Doubtless he was a hero. He was fearless and he 
was a genius. But heroes may be malign forces in 
the world. Napoleon and Frederick no longer by 
thinking men and women can be admired as freely 
as Marcus Aurelius, William of Orange, Lincoln. 
Truth, service, charity, are now elements in our con- 
ception of moral greatness, even in a hero. Peace lies 
only in acceptance, recognition, conference, truth. 
Scraps of paper must be respected, and there must be 
in no one country a military strength sufficient to 
defy the international force that ought to be at the 
disposal of a tribunal of the nations. 


Militarist Ideals 


REITSCHKE was seldom at a loss for defects 

in self-governing nations, or in nations where 
military standards were not uppermost. “The lack 
of chivalry in the English character,” he says, “which 
falls so short of the simple loyalty of the German 
(business of blushing) is largely connected with the 
fact that physical exercise is not sought in the use of 
manly weapons but in the pastimes of boxing, swim- 
ming, and rowing.” ‘Tough luck to degenerate to 
such exercises as that while German students are 
hacking one another’s faces. By the way, that 
parenthesis in the last quotation indicating modesty 
was interpolated. Modesty is a special attribute of 
r ilitarist ideals, and so it seemed excusable to put 
it in! While we are in this modesty business, let us 
quote Treitschke again: 

The history of our monarchy is so magnificent 

that a Prussian may well say, “The best monarch 

is good enough for us.” 

Oh, sure, he may say it. Let him say it if he wants 

to. 
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Treitschke also boasts that “Prussia is the only 
country that still has a real monarch,” meaning a 
divine right and very powerful ruler as opposed to 
the constitutional kind that he despised, as deriving 
from the people instead of from God. He says the 
monarch, owing to his exalted position, can see 
further than ordinary men. And that silly sentence 
goes to the very root of the political absolutist’s 
thinking. 

The divine right and militarist mind does not take 
account of the humbler realities. Treitschke thinks 
the secret ballot of England dishonorable and need- 
less: “the basest device” resulting from what he iron- 
ically calls “the sense of liberty.” He observes, “This 
is the result of extending the vote to classes that are 
not sufficiently independent to deserve it.” 

What they deserve is religion, he thinks. A good 


dose of that will do more than anything else to keep’ 


them quiet. 


Joy 


“= the white race was glorified in Havana 
calculations have been made on how long the 
new hero will wear his crown, and these calculations 
have agreed that Willard will last longer if he lives 
the simple life. No doubt, but there is a better argu- 
ment. <A better argument is that simplicity in 
itself, regardless of its greater endurance, is more 
satisfying than dissipation. Happiness is not pos- 
sessed by those who violently pursue her. Joy cannot 
be ravished. Content is a by-product. It is an 
atmosphere, created in the main by healthy and 
moderate occupation. Happiness comes when there 
is a harmony between us and Nature’s rules. 


The Ford Example 


HENEVER a rich man shows social brains and 
public spirit it is well for the country. Henry 
Ford’s prominence just now is the more valuable be- 
cause his business is entirely competitive, with no 
monopoly or trade agreements. Thus from his mouth 
comes with vastly increased force the belief that high 
wages make for low cost of production; that “if 
corporations are over-capitalized they must necessa- 
rily oppress labor to make a showing;” that eight hours 
are worth more than nine; that no man should be 
discharged until every effort has been directed to 
finding a department in which he can be useful. 
Only experience can tell whether one detail or 
another in the line of industrial change is valuable 
or not. We can be sure that the old regime, under 
which the ablest and most successful men were 
occupied only in accumulating wealth, and had no 
feeling of responsibility for the use of their wealth, 
was a low and materialistic regime. We can be sure 
that the most useful public work today is being done 
by the rapidly increasing number of business men 
who take human interest in their power. They, in 
addition to being able administrators, are citizens 
and thinkers. The possession of money seems to 
cause many men to be interested in nothing whatever 
except the individual privileges of money. An in- 
creasing number look upon their money as any great 
talent or any high office should be looked upon by 
its possessor. To combine humanity and efficiency— 
no great business man could more nobly select the 
ideal of a lifetime. 





Vox Dei 


| Reco week we dropped a little casual thought to 

the effect that democracy is not always every 
thing that we liberals, when we make speeches and 
write editorials, maintain it is. Samuel Butler says: 
“The history of the world is the record of the weak- 
ness, frailty, and death of public opinion.” The 
Note Books, by the way, of the author of Erewhon, 
are most suggestive reading, full of paradoxes that a 
Shaw or a Wilde might well steal. 


The Silver Lining 


r a dark world Dr. Charles E. Page of Boston is a 

resource. He lightens our spirit at least several 
times per year. Recently he wrote to a friend as 
follows: 


In the current issue of Harper's the editor comes 
back at me in a very cunning but really good- 
natured way, rather putting me in the hole, so to 
say. He refers to my brief college course at the 
Eclectic Medical School; and, what is rather 
strange for a man of his known ability, he is in- 
clined to speak of a college course as though even 
the best medical schools really cut much ice in 
the way of a genuine education. At the same 
time, Mr. Norman Hapgood very likely knows 
that every experienced physician, with a spoon- 
ful of brains, considers that his real education 
has been obtained through his years of experience 
at office and in the sick-room. 


From the danger of over-education Dr. Page is by 
admission free. Let us see where that great teacher 
Experience has caused him to arrive. In the same 
letter he declares: 


there is nothing in the entire history of medicine, 
harking back to the most distant ages, to compare 
in absurdity and harmfulness with present-day 
theories and practises, the limit of foolishness hav- 
ing been reached in the “germ theory.” 


Can you beat it? But Dr. Page has plenty of 
aggression. To continue: 


these thoughts come to my mind on receiving 
from the clipping bureau Mr. Hapgood’s response 
to my personal letter. He concludes that I am a 
man who has “fixed ideas on this subject” and he 
winds up as follows: “He is not the only one. On the 
Western plains when cattle get restless and threat- 
en a stampede, the cowboys get them to ‘milling,’ 
and after they have gone around in a circle for 
a while they lie down and go to sleep.” It would 
rather seem as though my action in this matter 
indicated that I was a long way from being 
asleep. 


That last sentence is the one that cheered us up. 
Our figure of speech had meant to us that Dr. Page’s 
intellect had taken a rest. As he sees the world, 
however, a man whose “action in this matter” reaches 
the point of writing letters is “a long way from being 
asleep.”” What says the poet? 


Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise. 


Why should not a man be happy, after all, if he is 
able? And by the way, Elbert Hubbard, in one of 
Mr. Hearst’s papers, writes: “Has orthodox medicine 
really cured more people than proprietary remedies? 
Go ask the shades in any cemetery.” These great 
men should meet. Dr. Page, let us introduce Mr. 
Hubbard. Mr. Hubbard, shake hands with Dr. Page. 
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The War and America 






NE of the most marked effects of the European 
War upon the United States has been the falling 
off in the number of immigrant aliens admitted since 


the war began. From the first of August to the ninth 
of February for the years 1913 and 1914 the compara- 
tive figures are as follows: 

1913-14 1914-15 

761,187 243,782 

These figures are further modified by the number of 
emigrant aliens departing from our shores, 167,908 for 
the period July 1, 1914, to January 1, 1915. There sailed 
to Italy alone 87,775 emigrants in the six months from 
July ist to January 1st, as compared with 85,430 for 
the year ending June 30, 1914. 

The question of the amount of immigration which we 
may count upon under the operation of our present im- 
migration laws, when the European War is over and 
peace has been declared, is a doubtful one. Some have 
predicted that there would be immediately an enormous 
tide of immigration from European countries affected 
by the war flowing into the United States in order to 
obtain the benefits of its presumable immunity from 
war. On the other hand, it is contended that the very 
spirit of patriotism that has been invoked by the war 
will operate in compelling the citizens of European 
countries to remain at home and engage in the process 
of rebuilding their institutions. I am somewhat in- 
clined to this view. It may be recalled that following 
the Civil War, in which the southern section of our 
country had borne the hardships of invasion 
and defeat, there were strong appeals made, 
during the era of reconstruction, to the 
Southern people to emigrate to other lands. 
There was an insignificant response to this 
appeal, a few states almost unanimously 
decided that it was their duty to remain 
in the south and help to build up its shat- 
tered civilization, although its labor system 
had been changed as a result of the war, its 
transportation system and banking system 
destroyed, and the flower of its manhood 
was under the sod. 

It seems to me that 
the same appeal to 
patriotism will be the 
compelling motive for 
the people of European 
countries; and when we 
think of them by name 
it seems plausible at 
least that the British 
citizen will remain in 
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IfI--The War and Immigration 


By WILLIAM B. WILSON 


Great Britain, the Frenchman in 
France, the German in Germany, the 
Austrian in his empire! that the spirit 
of unity that has pervaded the Russian people will de- 
velop in them the determination to solve the problems 
of peace; and that the Belgians, unless by the fortunes 
of war they should find their country annexed to one of 
the great powers, will begin again to restore their lands 
and cities to their former estate. If this be true, most 
of our immigrants will come from the European nations 
that have been neutral in the war. At the same time, 
because this is a problem all the factors of which no man 
can take into account—one of which to be considered 
of course is the greater burden of taxation due to the 
war debts which are piling up so many millions a day 
and to the necessity of providing for the families of the 
soldiers who have fallen—the United States should be 
prepared for either a decrease or an increase in Euro- 
pean immigration. It should be remembered that ac- 
cording to our immigration laws a good many of the 
victims of the war will not be allowed entrance to the 
United States—those who are maimed to the extent of 
inability to make a living, those who are diseased, and 
those whose poverty will not enable them to pay the 
cost of passage to this country or to comply with the 
other regulations. 

President Wilson, in his recent address in Indianapolis, 
commended the general plan of a national employment 
agency. As I have pointed out in my report, Congress 
has already provided in the organic act creating the 
Department of Labor and prescribing its purpose— 
namely, “to foster, promote and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United 
States, to improve their working 
conditions and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment”—the means of organizing 
what already amounts to a national 
employment agency. The Division 
of Information of the Bureau of 
Immigration has been engaged in 
the work of promoting, not only a 
beneficial distribution of aliens ad- 
mitted to the United States, but a 
like distribution of residents and 
citizens of the United States who 
wish to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities for labor afford- 
ed through its instru- 
mentality. Through the 
codperation of the De- 
partments of Post Office 
and of Agriculture, 
this Bureau of Informa- 
tion is now doing the 
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work of a national employment agency. The country has 
been divided into 18 zones for distribution offices, with 
officers in charge of the various stations. The purpose of 
this arrangement is to promote profitable employment 
by means of publicity, to relieve the congestion of in- 
dustrial centers and to awaken interest in farm work and 
other rural vocations. Notices of local demands for 
workers are put up in the post offices and also notices 
when these demands have been supplied. With this 
bureau as a nucleus, the need for further legislation 
can be clearly ascertained, so that finally, 
through the codperation of the state and 
municipal as well as the national employment 
agencies, it should be possible that those who 
are employable can be employed. It will be 
the effort of the Department to guard against 
both undue scarcity and excessive supply of 
wage earners, in so far as that can be done un- 
der existing laws. For excess in the supply of 
labor over the demand for it is a cause of labor 
disputes which ranks 
high in importance, if 
indeed it does not rank 
as the cause. If there 
were a profitable man- 
less job for every job- 
less man, the complete 
remedy for industrial 
disputes would be to 
bring the two together. 
I have recommended 
that all employment 
agencies and labor ex- 
changes engaged in in- 
terstate business should 
be placed under the 
supervision of this De- 
partment under broad 
and general powers 
which would enable the 
Department to pre- 
vent some of the well- 
known abuses of un- 
official labor ex- 
changes. 

Still another matter which seems to me of vast im- 
portance is the duty of maintaining, and wherever pos- 
sible elevating, American standards of living and labor. 
We in America have gained much from the experience 
of those who have been trying to solve the problems of 
labor in the countries of the Old World. In some re- 
spects we have not reached the standards set by the 
nations of theOld World which are now engaged in armed 
conflict. Whatever may be the outcome of the war, we 
cannot fail to recognize the fact that these standards, 
erected little by little with so much of patience and 
perseverance through many decades, must, temporarily 
at least, be lowered to meet the exigencies of the new 
conditions when peace is finally declared. So America, 
in its turn, must be the standard-bearer and any attempt 
here to lower the standards, whether to secure greater 
profits in industry because of a suddenly increased de- 
mand for our products, or to lower the wage-scale be- 
cause of the pressure of the problem of the unemployed, 
would be a calamity not only to our own country but to 
the world. Our children must be protected from the 













consequences of too early toil. The shorter working 
day for women, which so many states and the District 
of Columbia have enacted, must not be lengthened; nor 
the eight-hour-day for all wage-earners which has been 
made the standard for Government employment and 
which has been established for many industries through 
collective bargaining. The act granting certain em- 


-ployees of the United States compensation for injuries 


sustained in the course of their employment should be 
amended so as to minimize the hardship its terms now 
impose upon the employees intended to be 
protected by it. And the friends of humane 
legislation, in state and nation, should 
stand for the progress of their work along 
humane lines and resist any attempt, even 
temporarily, to stay that progress. 

Such a policy, to revert for a moment 
to the former problem, will itself have its 
effect upon immigration. When the De- 
partment of Labor, through the census of 
the unemployed can 
show that it might be 
better for the European 
immigrant not to make 
the attempt of securing 
employment here, un- 
doubtedly this would 
tend to prevent his 
coming. On the other 
hand, when there is a 
real need for laborers 
and it is evident that 
the European laborer 
can improve his condi- 
tion, without bringing 
down the hardly won 
standards of American 
labor, immigration will 
thereby be encouraged. 
And I am especially 
interested in the task 
of diverting from 
already overcrowded 
industries to the farm 
those laborers of Eu- 
rope who may wish to come to America, who can 
obey the regulations of our immigration laws, and 
whose experience in the Old World has been on the farm 
rather than in the factory. When we consider the fac- 
tors of the increasing cost of food, the increasing demand 
that America shall do a larger share of the work of 
feeding the world, the tremendous proportion of arable 
but uncultivated land within our borders, and the fact 
that intensive cultivation of the soil is a science that 
has hardly begun, certainly laborers who have been 
trained to till the soil in the crowded lands of Europe 
should be successful here in following their wonted oc- 
cupation. 

And all such laborers should know in advange, 
through the publicity work which the Department 
is trying to do, the real facts concerning their oppor- 
tunities in America, and should not be forced to rely 
as heretofore upon the misleading statements made 
by those who are interested either in the profits of their 
transportation to America or the profits derived from 
their exploitation after they have arrived. 





The polo, golf, and tennis clans have gathered on the Pacific Coast for the series of,events in con- 


nection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Herbert Reed is out there for Harper’s WEEKLY. A 


story from him appears in each week’s issue. 








The Continental Sport Belt 





Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
HATEVER else the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition may have ac- 
complished by the time its won- 
der-buildings shall have perished from 
the earth and its fairy-lights been snuff- 
ed out in the darkness of aftermath not 
the least of its achievements will have 
been the cementing of sectional relations 
in sport, above all on track and field. 
Many men of many minds and many en- 
vironments will have been brought to- 
gether in friendly competition that can 
hardly fail to be of enduring benefit. So 
many of our athletic rivalries in this 
country are of a rather grim order that 
it will be a pleasant relief to find so 
great a meet as that of the Amateur 
Athletic Union on the Exposition grounds 
promises to be staged in something of 2 
festival setting. There will be no del- 
uge of flowers in the path of the winner 
of a Marathon, as was the case in Greece, 
when Sherring, of Canada, won the great 
Olympic prize, but there will be a get- 
ting together, both on the big days and 
in the course of the preliminary inter- 
sectional meets, that will go far toward 
broadening the vision of followers of 
sport in this country, and, it is to be 
hoped, toward the wiping out of inter- 
sectional feuds, 


Illinois Stars Afleld 


Illinois’ and California’s athletes are 
in the limelight at the moment. Their 
dual affair, the first intercollegiate meet 
in the history of sport between a college 
of the Pacific Coast and what is known 
here as a college from the “Far East” 
on a Coast track, will have been long 
over by the time these lines appear, but 
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By HERBERT REED 


Polo on the Coast 


the quality of the meet will live through 
the actual racing competition rather 
than through any startling marks that 
may go into the books. Just now rec- 
ords are not common on the Coast for 
two reasons. First, the tracks are still 
heavy, and will be heavy for some time, 
owing to the rainy season, and second, 
the apple of the Western trainer’s eye 
is a victory in the annual California- 
Stanford meet. For these reasons the 
Coast athletes, who get an early start, 
are brought along slowly and evenly. 
They are not rushed in order to be 
sure of the preliminary games, but one 
has only to see the big squads of these 
institutions in action or in practise to 
get better than a fair idea of their 
calibre. 


Eastern Athletes Coming 


Just at present sportsmen attending 
the Exposition are closer in touch with 
athletics from the Middle West to the 
Coast, but every section in the end, will 
be bound up in the A. A. U. finals, which 
will be fought out along a pretty stretch 
of track and field right at the Golden 
Gate. The meet would be of high quality 
even without the participation of a single 
athlete from East of Illinois, which is 
not a matter of casting aspersions on 
Eastern athletics, but of giving praise 
where praise is due. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the East will not send a thorough- 
ly representative delegation when the 
time comes. George Horine, the great 
high jumper and captain of the Olympic 
Club team of San Francisco, who, by the 
way, had added javelin throwing to his 
list of accomplishments, says he has re- 
ceived a letter from Ted Meredith, 


world’s champion, and star of the last 
Olympic games, in which the Quaker 
runner promises to make the trip to the 
Coast, and to bring with him is possible 
—and it looks like more than a possi- 
bility according to Meredith—a team of 
ten men from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Meredith will run in his pet 
events, the quarter and the half, while 
Don Lippincott, Patterson and Lock- 
wood will look after the sprints. Fergu- 
son and Kaufman, the two good Quaker 
hurdlers, will also be on the team, 
while Sewell will look after the pole 
vault. 


Middle Westerners Strong 


The Middle Westerners are a high-class 
lot, as those Coast athletes who have 
competed in the Western Conference are 
fully aware. They are less well known 
on the Atlantic Coast, but will have 
something to say, I think, if they send 
a team to the A. A. U. championships. 
Hohman, the Illinois sprinter, is a con- 
sistent ten second man in the hundred, 
and Mason, the two-miler, has better 
time in his system, when track and 
weather conditions are right, than the 
Coast record of Hobgood, of Oregon 
College, of 9 minutes 37 1-5 seconds. Just 
before he left for the Coast, Mason 
reeled off a mile in 9 minutes 45 seconds 
on a board track. The East has some 
good hurdlers under way this Spring, 
but Eastern dual meets will hardly pro- 
duce a more interesting battle over the 
high barriers than that between Preble 
of California, and McKeown, of Illinois. 
McKeown had already equalled the 60- 
yard indoor hurdle record before he set 
out for Berkeley, 
































Ben Lindsey’s Own Story 





Y friends insist that I have been 
“saved again” by my “luck.” It 


is the work of the Juvenile 
court, however, that has been saved, nor 
do I like to ascribe to blind chance the 
remarkable and startling happenings 
that have combined to defeat the 
schemes of my enemies. 

The bills designed to wipe me and my 
court out of existence seemed certain 
of passage by the legislature, and I had 
no confidence that Governor Carlson 
would veto them. By legal trick and 
jobbery I have been forced to stand for 
my office ten times in twelve years, and 
my last majority in 1912 was the largest 
ever given a local candidate. Unable to 
work my downfall with the people, the 
forces of Special Privilege turned their 
attention this year to the so-called Re- 
publican legislature elected with coal 
company money. 

On February 9, at a time when the 
anti-Lindsey bills were receiving prin- 
cipal attention, one Howland, a repre- 
sentative, was handed a bulky envelope 
by the doorkeeper. He opened it care- 
lessly, and currency fluttered to the 
floor. Howland’s intense agitation at- 
tracted the notice of bystanders, and 
the next day the Times alluded to the 
incident as sinister, and demanded a 
legislative investigation. 

Public sentiment not only compelled 
the appointment of such a committee, 
but also induced the grand jury to con- 
sider the matter. Howland, under these 
various examinations, proved himself a 
clumsy liar indeed. His first story was 
to the effect that he had received the 
money from his business partner as his 
half of a hog sale. The partner cor- 
roborated this story, stating explicitly 
that the ranch manager, Lambert, had 
sent him a check for $30, and that he 


had transmitted $15 to Howland. Lam- 
bert, however, when placed on the stand, 
failed to remember that it was a “check” 
that had been sent, and swore that he 
had sent the amount in currency. 

Mark the two “accidents:” Had How- 
land been more careful in opening his 
envelope, or had he taken greater pains 
in coaching Lambert, there would have 
been no disclosure. 

Tangled in a web of lies, Howland 
finally confessed that the money had 
come from a Dr. Mary E. Bates, and 
that its purpose was to pay a detective 
for “getting something on Lindsey.” He 
was straightway indicted for perjury, 
arrested and jailed, but in the meantime 
Dr. Mary Bates took the stand before 
the legislative committee, and swore that 
she had sent the money to Howland in 
her capacity as secretary of the “Wo- 
men’s Protective League.” 

Again there was a halt in the pro- 
ceedings; and again my “luck” mani- 
fested itself. One of my boys, engaged in 
business in Sterling, wired me that the 
messenger who had delivered the money 
to Howland was in his town. A police 
officer was sent at once to Sterling, and 
Gibson, the messenger, was arrested. 

Gibson’s story was to the effect that 
he had received the “bulky envelope” 
from “some office” in the Gas and Elec- 
tric building. It so happens that in this 
building are the offices of the ex-judge 
who drew the anti-Lindsey bills, and 
the representative, Sabin, who intro- 
duced them in the House. 

In Gibson’s pocket, at the time of his 
arrest, was a letter from his mother con- 
taining this paragraph: 

“You did not have to go, you could 
have made these people pay you $100 
or more, from the Howland people, and 
they could not do anything to you. You 


would have said you would tell them 
where (this word crossed out) if they 
did not give so much.” 

The superintendent of the Postal was 
almost abusive when we went to see 
him, and insisted that Gibson had been 
“laying off’ on February 9, the day he 
was supposed to have delivered the let- 
ter to Howland. Gibson denied this 
emphatically, but persisted in his asser- 
tion that he could not remember the exact 
office from which he received the letter. 

The doorkeeper of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, however, identified Gibson 
as the messenger who handed him the 
letter for Howland, and was also em- 
phatic in stating that no other letter 
had been received for Howland that 
afternoon. Dr. Bates’ story was to the 
effect that she had dispatched her money 
from the Majestic building, ringing a 
Postal box for her messenger. The rec- 
ords shows that no such call was ever re- 
ceived by the Postal, which, taken in 
conjunction with the doorkeeper’s testi- 
mony, smashes the Bates tale rather 
effectively. 

These lies have done much to dis- 
credit the movement against me and the 
Juvenile Court. Dr. Bates and the Wo- 
men’s Protective League are being dis- 
avowed, and Howland, the tool, has been 
expelled from the House, and is facing 
a penitentiary sentence. It was with 
difficulty that he secured bail. Poor 
devil! His fate is the fate of all who 
sell their souls to the system. Only a 
few weeks ago he was a “great man,” a 
“fearless official,” and yet when he com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of being 
“found out,” his high protectors de- 
serted him, and threw him to one side. 

There is a great sadness in the whole 
sordid story, and its one note of grati- 
fication to me is the complete exposure 
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of the so-called “Women’s 
Protective League” that has 
been hounding me for years. 
It is this organization that has 
been inspiring the hideous lies 
against my habits and my 
character, and that has been 
using the Associated Press so 
repeatedly to give national cir- 
culation to the report that I 
was about to be recalled by 
the women of Denver. 

Thank God, Dr. Bates has 
never been allied with, or ex- 
pressive of the voting women 
of Denver. They have shun- |, - 
ned her, defeated her and dis- \ 
credited her, and today the ‘ 
woman stands revealed as the 
agent of men who hate de- 
mocracy. 

Under examination she re- 
fused to give any testimony 
concerning the Women’s Pro- 
tective League, insisting that 
it was a “more or less secret 
organization.” Aside from Dr. Bates, the 
mainspring of this Women’s Protective 
League has been one Whitehead, secre- 
tary of the state Bureau of Child and 
Animal Protection. The president of 
this private body, maintained illegally 
by state funds, is A. E. Colburn who is 
also president of the Association of 
Metallifferous Miners, the attorney for 
which is Edward J. Boughton, judge ad- 
vocate of the outrageous military court 
that arrested and imprisoned scores of 
innocent men and women during the 
recent coal strike. 

It may be remembered that I jour- 
neyed to Washington during the strike 
in company with some of the women of 
the Ludlow colony. This action was 
taken at the request of a mass meeting 
of some 5000 citizens, who asked that I 
go with the women to President Wilson, 
since they were poor and friendless and 
could not go alone. 

In all my career I never did anything 
that so aroused the spirit of hatred and 
persecution. It was urged that a com- 
mittee be appointed to “spit” on me, the 
foulest lies were circulated with respect 
to the trip, and the recent efforts of the 
legislature to do away with the Juvenile 
Court were the direct outcome of the 
blind malignance of these mine own- 
ers. 

It is from the forces of Special Privi- 
lege, never from the people, that attacks 
have come, nor would I change the sit- 
uation if I could. There was a time in- 
deed when I enjoyed the approbation of 
these men, but I would not have that 
time restored. 

As long as I worked for free baths 
and fresh air funds, I was a Daniel come 
to judgment, but when I commenced to 
go into the causes of juvenile vice and 
crime, I became a liar, a degenerate and 
a paranoiac who fouled his own nest. 
When I pointed out the alliance between 
the dive keeper and the franchise grab- 
ber, when I showed how the lack of in- 
dustrial justice ruined homes and human 
lives, when I fought for laws that would 
put equality into justice, those who had 
praised me most became my most furious 
enemies. 

There has not been a day in ten years 
during which I have been free of pain 
and anger aroused by vile attacks not 
only upon myself but on those near and 
dear to me. Detectives have followed 





me, depraved creatures have been solic- 
ited to make affidavits against me,.and 
on the wings of rumor, every variety of 
calumny has been spread throughout the 
city and the state. 

The anti-suffrage forces in the East 
have been persistently vicious and false 
in their efforts to twist some of my ut- 
terances into criticism of the voting wo- 
men of Colorado. Of course I have de- 
plored the defeat of splendid measures, 
and of course I have exhorted women 
to support this or that bill, but never 
yet have I denied my faith in the woman 
voter or failed to express my gratitude 
for her aid at every crisis in my work 
and my life. 

To blame the women of Denver for 
Dr. Mary Bates is as absurd as though 
I were to blame the ministry for the 
activities of one Frank I. Rose, a sort 
of evangelist who fathered the most 
recent lie against me. This Rose worked 
on the strength of an affidavit made by 
a weakly reform school boy—an affidavit 
that had, as its essence, an unspeakable 
charge. The ministers of the city were 
sufficiently impressed by the man to ap- 
point a committee of investigation, 
which, working honestly, discovered that 
the boy had been tried by another judge 
entirely, and at a time when I was a 
thousand miles away, and that the boy 
had never even seen me. He broke 
down finally, and confessed that he had 
been cajoled and threatened into signing 
the affidavit, and that it was false in 
every word. 

Another example of the shameless 
mendacity that marks these creatures is 
afforded by a recent “investigation” of 
me by the Commissioner of Safety. This 
Dr. Bates declared that I had freed a 
young scoundrel charged with assault on 
a girl, and cited it widely as a proof of 
my depravity. I succeeded in forcing a 
hearing on the charge, and it developed 
that the case- had been tried by another 
judge in an entirely different court, and 
that the case had been dismissed at the 
request of the girl herself. 

I went into the matter at once, and 
found that the assailant was a member 
of the state militia and had played a 
prominent part in crushing the strikers, 
and that on the strength of this con- 
nection he seemed to possess a large 
amount of political influence. The girl 
told me that she had been forced to ask 


for the dismissal of the case 
by threats of all kinds, and 
acting on this, I asked for the 
man’s re-arrest. 

To our amazement, the 
trail of the young ruffian led 
directly to the door of Dr. 
Bates’ house, where he was 
only captured after a revolver 
duel and an exciting chase. 
Testimony developed that the 
man’s mother had been living 
in the Bates house, and that 
during the entire time when 
Dr. Bates was inflaming the 
community with the report 
that I was protecting a 
“fiend,” this very “fiend” was 
under her own roof. 

It may be wondered why I 
have not gone to the law for 
protection against slander. 
The affidavit of this boy, for 
instance, is only one of a score 


< of affidavits against me that 


have been read at meetings 
and even printed in the papers. Let 
me say that I have tried repeatedly to 
have the authorities proceed against 
these self-confessed perjurers on the 
charge of criminal libel, only to be told 
that perjury is not perjury except when 
committed before a judicial body. 

At this very session of the legislature 
I framed a law declaring false affidavits 
perjury, and their procurers guilty of 
subornation of perjury, and placed it in 
the hands of one Sabin, a representative 
in whom I had confidence. He lunched 
with me, was lavish in his protestations 
of sympathy, took my bill, and the next 
thing I heard was that Sabin himself had 
introduced the anti-Lindsey bills. 

Civil procedure would be a joke. Liti- 
gation would exhaust my purse and my 
time, and it is invariably the case that 
the person I would have to sue for dam- 
ages would be some poor, worthless dupe. 

I wonder sometimes whether the peo- 
ple of the country really understand the 
true wretchedness of my position. As 
I said, there is scarcely a day that does 
not see some new lie about the Juvenile 
Court or some slander directed particu- 
larly against its judge. If I do not 
answer them, they are accepted as 
truths, and the whole great structure 
builded by the patience and faith of a 
people is in danger of destruction. 


F I do answer them, my enemies 

straightway insist that I “imagined” the 
charges, and that I am a paranoiac, a 
grandstander and a four flush whose one 
ambition is to get himself before the 
public. 

The welfare of the children that the 
law empowers me to safeguard is, as I 
have pointed out so often, almost in- 
extricably connected with political cor- 
ruption, the theft of franchises, the pur- 
chase of legislatures, industrial oppres- 
sion and economic brutalities of many 
kinds. 

If I do not attack these causes of 
juvenile vice and crime, I would be false 
to my trust, yet when I do attack them 
I am branded as an abandoned creature 
who “defames the fair name of his city,” 
and who “hurts business.” 

It is such an old, worn-out scheme. 
The enemies of the people assume im- 
pudently that they are the people, and 
that to attack their crookedness is to 
attack the city itself. They proceed 
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boldly upon the claim that it is not 
their own thefts and corruptions that 
hurt the town, but only the exposure of 
these thefts and corruptions by some 


| officer trying to do his duty. 
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BY REASON of controlling certain 

newspapers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the forces of Special Privilege 
have been able to give the impression 
nationally that the Juvenile Court is an 
unpopular institution in Denver, and 
that I hang precariously to my office as 
judge. Could I have been elected ten 


A 


Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
HAVE read the article in your issue 
of March 20th, on “Christ and Fifth 
Avenue.” Will you please read a few 
lines of comment? 

Mr. Miles seems to imply the charge 
that Mr. Janeway was in no sense in- 
terested, that he was playing a part. At 
least, the charge is implied that churches 
do not make an effort to get work for 
men. Certain questions rise in my 
mind: 

1. Is it the work of the church to look 


| out for “jobs.” 


2. What right has one who never sup- 
ported a church in any sense to expect 
the church to help him? 

What treatment would Mr. Miles or 
Mr. Hapgood or any one else get if he 
went to any organization or business 
under the stars—e. g., a magazine or 
newspaper office—and said, “Can you 
help me get work?” If such business 
were looking for men, the applicant 
would be asked to register, and in due 
time would be told what could be done. 
Is it fair to suppose the church should 
drop everything and hustle off at the 
request of the first stranger who came 
along to look for a job for him? 

Personally, I have written scores, even 
hundreds, of letters; have made many 
excursions, etc., in efforts to locate the 
elusive “job” for some one who was more 
or less—generally less—deserving. Some- 
times I have been able to get a man a 
place. Not one-per cent of those so 
helped ever make good, and hence my 
recommendation is becoming worth- 
less. 

There is a lot of silly criticism of the 
church, of its ministers especially, in this 
and other respects. Why can you not 
give a square deal, in your widely read 
magazine, to the one organization on 
earth which does, in some measure at 


times in twelve years by increased ma- 
jorities had the people not believed in 
the court? 

The last election in 1912 was a su- 
preme test. Special Privilege insisted 
that I must be defeated, and for this 
purpose a bi-partisan candidate was 
selected to run against me, my name 
appearing on a Citizens’ ticket. I was 
elected by over 26,000 majority, about 
ten thousand more than any other can- 
didate on my ticket, all of whom, how- 
ever, went into office by large majorities. 

Denver believes in the Juvenile Court, 





but more than all, it believes in the 
abolition of privilege, and the secure- 
ment of equal and exact justice. That 
is the fight that is being made in Col- 
orado, just as it is the fight in every city 
and every state in the nation. I have 
never failed to state that Denver and 
Colorado were making the best fight, and 
if it has appeared that our conditions are 
bad, it is because we have not glossed 
them over as do other communities. 

We want to be free, we mean to be 
free, and in such a fight there can be no 
lasting defeat. 


Pastor Protests 


least try to help the needy, because they 
are needy, and NOT because they be- 


long to our trade, club, fraternity, social . 


set, or some other band? 

Let me make it concrete again: scarce- 
ly a day passes that I do not call on my 
people, or go down into my own pocket, 
to help some unfortunate whom I never 
saw before, and will not see again unless 
he thinks he can make another “touch.” 
I have helped men who stole my um- 
brella before they got out of the front 
door. 

Why do I say this about myself? Be- 
cause I represent just the very kind of 
preacher who is pilloried in your article. 
I know the Pastor-of Brick Church. He 
and I were friends when we were both 
pastors in Chicago. Dr. Merrill was 
more than fifteen years in a down-town 
church in Chicago, among the poor and 
the needy—spending his energies and 
his none-too-great salary in helping men 
and women who often took all he gave, 
and grumbled that he did no more for 
them. 

What is the matter in America any- 
how? Are we exalting shiftlessness, and 
making the supreme member of society 
the indigent and worthless member? Is 
the hobo any BETTER than the well- 
dressed man in Brick Church? Does he 
deserve to be treated as Society’s 
darling, her pet, for whom she must 
make all efforts and all sacrifices? Why 
must I deny time to my wife and chil- 
dren or to my parish duties, and listen 
to the fictions of “down-and-outers,” who 
will cheerfully talk to me five hours on 
the stretch if I will listen; and who, 
when I dismiss them in five minutes, will 
go off and curse me for my hurry in get- 
ting rid of them. 

For fifteen years-I have met practical- 
ly every man who has called to see me; 
and doubtless Mr. Janeway and certain- 





ly Dr. Merrill, can give larger figures 
than these. Yet every tramp on earth 
is ready to abuse us and the “church” 
because we cannot give them all of this 
world’s goods they desire. 

One further word, and my long 
rambling letter ends: 

Mr. Hapgood, can you not secure 
some one to write, or write yourself, an 
article dealing justly, for once, with the 
churches and their pastors? 

Perhaps the pastor should not com- 
plain, because men crucified his Lord, 
and the disciple is not above his Master. 
But in our time it does seem as if every 
hand. were raised against the regular 
pastor. The evangelist pillories him; 
the newspapers and magazines print 
articles reflecting on his integrity and 
honesty; the very pew-holders them- 
selves have caught the habit, and lay the 
blame for every ill of the church, of so- 
ciety, on the pastors and priests. Is it 
not time for men to call a halt? Is it 
not time for educated people at least 
to help remedy a crying evil against a 
faithful, unselfish, and sacrificing set of 
men: for there are but very few of us 
who get anything like good salaries. 

We visit the sick, we sorrow with the 
mourners, we bury the dead, we baptize 
babies’ we marry the living, we make 
addresses on every possible kind of oc- 
casion, no remuneration being given in 
99.9 per cent of these cases. Hardest 
of all, we live with the living! A fine 
art, truly! 

Sometimes I feel like adapting Lear’s 
fool: 

“T had rather be any kind of a thing 
than a preacher.” 


Very truly yours, 


Rosert HucH Morris. 


The Central North Broad Street Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

























Stage Drift 


By KARL SCHMIDT 


Wilton Lackaye as Svengali and Phyllis Neilson-Terry as Trilby 


Turning Back 


ERHAPS it is because novelties 
have given out by spring that 
managers turn to revivals to fill 

their stages. Often these productions 
are done by special companies which we 
are told cannot be brought together ex- 
cept at the end of the season; but, at 
least in the last few years there have 
been at all times a number of actors of 
stellar stature at liberty, so that this can 
scarcely be the reason. At any rate, 
whatever may be the explanation, the 
revivals began unusually early this sea- 
son. 

In mid-February John Drew played 
once more his old role in Rosemary for 
a short period preparatory to a tour 
across the country. There was no star 
east. Alexandria Carlisle played Maude 
Adams’ old role of the very young girl 
who spurned her middle-aged lover for 
the impetuous youth. 

Like Rosemary the revival of The Ad- 
venture of Lady Ursula was intended to 
afford one star with a part and not to 
bring together many actors of reputa- 


tion. Little success attended this ven- 
ture. Nor did Phyllis Neilson-Terry 


appear to advantage. Anthony Hope’s 
dialogue still had occasional sparkle, but 
the structure was flimsy. That scene 
where the masquerading Ursula gets into 
a duel with her lover—one pistol loaded 
and one not, failed to thrill as it once did 
and should now, if the play is to go. On 
the very next March evening Emma 
Trentini in a musical comedy of some 
melody and humor, The Peasant Girl did 
this scene in burlesque. The situation 
wasn’t new when Anthony Hope used it; 
but four acts may not now be hung upon 
a situation, that is worn thin enough for 
contemporary musical comedy. 

An all-star cast is playing Trilby, but 
it is Phyllis Neilson-Terry who provides 
the most reason for enthusiasm. This is 
not to imply that Wilton Lackaye, Leo 
Ditrichstein, Rose Coghlan, and the rest, 
do not give finished performances. But 
they are mature. Miss Terry has youth. 
Then, too, she acts the part uncommonly 
well. For the first time in America she 
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has justified the laudations of the Lon- 
don public and press, that preceded her 
coming here. For once “the greatest sing- 
er in the world” does not balk and sing 
by proxy in the wings. And this is a 
very ingenious bit of staging. Svengali 
leads Trilby to the footlights, and he 
himself climbs down to the leader’s 
chair. In a soprano voice of much 
sweetness this Trilby sang—far better 
than is required for theatrical purposes. 

In spite of the good acting it is a lit- 
tle difficult to understand the great suc- 
cess of this production now. Ten 
years ago, when T'ri/by was re- 
vived, there was little of the 








present enthusiasm. The play was never 
Du Maurier’s book. At times it 
clumsy, especially in the last act. 

David Belasco and Charles Frohman 
have revived that good old play, by 
D’Ennery and Cormon, A Celebrate; 
Case. It is a drama of romance and 
crime, and of the days when people lived 
grandly and died hard. The present 
production affords Otis Skinner an op- 
portunity to show that he is one of the 
few romantic actors left, and gives N, 
C. Goodwin some moments of humor 
as the Irish soldier of fortune, Den- 
nis )’Rourke. Helen Ware brings 

trained even if somewhat flinty 

emotion to the role of the unhap- 

py Madeleine. Those who dare re- 

member back so far (1878) aver 

that Agnes Booth had more 
pathos in this part. 

Shaw has been so continually upon| 
our stage that it seems strange to 
speak of a production of You Never Can 
Tell as a revival. The youngest thing 
in this case, unlike most others, is the 
play. The theatre—it is the same stage 
that it was given on originally—has aged 
much in comfort and decoration, the 
production is very 
old, and Arnold 
Daly’s acting, is less 
explosive than it 
used to be. 
























Lillah McCarthy as Jennifer, and Nicholas Han- 
nen as Louis Dubedat, in Granville Barker’s pro- 
duction of Shaw’s play “The Doctor’s Dilemma.” 
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Kasy Money Doctors 


HE National School of Chiropractic 
is another of those Chicago insti- 
tutions that take persons with only 

an elementary education, and make 
“doctors’ of them in a few months by 
mail. Like the American University of 
Chiropractic and the American College 
of Mechano-Therapy, the National has 
a “correspondence course” of fifty-four 
lessons, for which the advertising matter 
sets down a price of $40. 

While no proof could be found that 
these three schools had a common owner- 
ship, it is a significant fact that they 
lock elbows here and there. For in- 
stance, when I called up the American 
University to get the address of some 
“skillful practitioner,” Dean Wood re- 
ferred me to one Milton L. Smith. While 
undergoing my torment at the hands 
of “Doctor” Smith, I saw by a diploma 
on the wall that he was a graduate of the 
National. 

At the National School, while waiting 
for the registrar to appear, I looked over 
the pictures of the “faculty,” and saw 
the names of W. C. Schulze, chancellor, 
Dr. George J. Drews and Dr. Eric Juhl. 

Schulze, until recently, was dean of 
the American College of Mechano-The- 
rapy, and Drews and Juhl are still mem- 
bers of that institution’s “faculty.” 
Smith dées not appear in the National's 
list, but is pictured as an instructor in 
the Mechano-Therapy school. 

While taking his chiropractic treat- 
ment, I asked Smith just what mechano- 
therapy was, and he answered almost 
contemptuously, “Oh, massage.” 

The National is by far and away the 
most pretentious of the trio, occupying 
an old three-story dwelling out on South 
Ashland boulevard. On the afternoon of 
my call, presumably to see about en- 
rolling, the front office was filled by a 
score of men and women, all hopping 
about in various stages of excitement. I 
asked one what the matter was, and -re- 
ceived the answer that they were going 
to “dissection.” 

The majority of these “students” were 
young fellows of nineteen or twenty, but 
there was also a sprinkling of elderly men 
and women who looked as though they 
had come from the rural districts. Fall- 
ing into conversation with one chap who 
seemed to be an onlooker, I found that 
he was waiting to be given information 
about the course. 

“T am a salesman,” he explained. “I 
sell cemetery lots. They say there’s big 
money in this business, and I was think- 
ing I could do it on the side.” 

At this point the registrar issued his 
final admission ticket to the “dissection,” 
and turned to us with a warm smile and 
a genial inquiry as to our desires. I 
mentioned that we had been attracted 
by the rich possibilities of Chiropractic, 
and asked specifically about the chance 
of learning it by mail. 

The registrar stated that this cor- 
respondence course was a prime essen- 
tial, and that it could be mastered easily 
in five or six months. My companion 


murmured a trifle at this, whereupon the 


By GEORGE CREEL 


registrar speedily added that a “bright 
person” could learn it “much quicker.” 

“Could I start practicing right away 
after taking the correspondence course?” 
I asked. 

“Well,” the registrar said, “it would 
be much better for you to take the three 
months’ professional resident course. 
That would cost you $75 more.” 

“What does one get for that?” 

“Lectures and actual work right here 
in the school.” 

In the pamphlet given me by the 
registrar, this paragraph appears; “The 
question occurs as to whether the cor- 
respondence course is not sufficient with- 
out this practical course, and in answer 
to that the school wishes to state that 
the correspondence course, with all the 
lessons, charts and spinal column, was 
designed, in the first place, to give the 
student a complete and adequate idea 
of Chiropractic, and as a matter of fact, 
some of our very successful graduates 
have only taken this course.” 

The registrar, when pressed, admitted 
that the resident course was not abso- 
lutely necessary, so we gathered that he 
was urging it more for the sake of the 
additional $75 than anything else. 

The National confessedly contains no 
laboratories, hospital or dissecting room, 
and its clinical material is obtained from 
“people coming in.” One slatternly 
female presented herself for a treatment 
during my visit, and there was a vast 
hurrying about in an endeavor to locate 
someone who could oblige her. Aside 
from chairs, a blackboard and a few ex- 
amination tables, I saw the school pos- 
sessed no equipment, and the schools 
principal activities seemed to be carried 
on in the three mail-order rooms. 


STUDY of the pamphlet given me 

developed some very interesting facts. 
For instance, “Fully paid up students 
may have all the lessons of the course 
sent them at once if so desired.” Inso- 
much as the answer blanks accompany 
every lesson, there is nothing to prevent 
these “fully paid up students” from 
copying off the answers as fast as pen 
can move. 

The completion of the correspondence 
course, however, does not gain one the 
degree of Doctor’ of Chiropractic. That 
is only given upon a completion of the 
three months’ residence course. The re- 
ward of the mail-order course is the De- 
gree of Diplomat, whatever that means. 
However, as has been quoted, “some of 
our very successful graduates have only 
taken this course.” 

As a matter of fact, students of the 
National need not wait until they are 
Diplomats in order to gather in the easy 
money. As the pamphlet points out en- 
thusiastically, “To be able to earn as 
you learn is another important consider- 
ation in taking up a course in the Na- 
tional School of Chiropractic. After a 
few months’ study, many students are 
competent to make enough just among 
their friends and acquaintances to en- 
able them to give up whatever occupa- 


tion they may then be engaged in, this 
usually being the foundation of a very 
successful practice.” 

Which means, in plain words, that 
even before one of these so-called stu- 
dents has finished the correspondence 
course, before receiving the absurd De- 
gree of Diplomat, before asking for a 
license from the state, they may com- 
mence the business of “treating” such 
ignorant or credulous souls as come their 
way. 

Mark these two paragraphs: 

(1) “In this course each student is a 
class by himself. The instructor knows 
the needs and limitations of every stu- 
dent, and are able to direct special at- 
tention to his deficiencies.” 

(2) “The correction of the examination 
questions is done the same day they are 
received, and they are graded and re- 
turned so that the student has the satis- 
faction of not being held back by other 
pupils.” 


HIS is a patent absurdity in contrasts. 

Even were the questions not contained 
in the same pamphlet as the answers, so 
that the student need do no more than 
copy, the proposition would be farcical. 
Drews and Juhl are also alleged members 
of the Mechano-Therapy faculty, the 
“faculty” in presumed to be busy with 
the “resident class,” and yet it is claim- 
ed that they will have time to go over 
all the examination papers that come in 
each day, and to keep fully aware of the 
“needs and deficiencies” of men and wo- 
men they have never seen. 

It is when the pamphlet takes up the 
explanation of Chiropractic, however, 
that the limit of absurdity is reached. 
To illustrate: 


In order to give you a clear and com- 
prehensive idea of the manner in which 
Chiropractic is taught by this institution, 
let us briefly consider the human body as 
an intricate machine which, if left in prop- 
er adjustment, nourished and cared for, 
will run smoothly into ripe and useful old 
age. 

The human machine, like the locomo- 
tive or any other mechanical contrivance, 
will perform the functions for which it was 
intended, so long as all the parts of the 
machinery are in perfect harmony; but 
as soon as lack of harmony manifests it- 
self, there will also appear disturbance of 
the functions. This functional disturbance 
is known to man as disease. 

To get a clear idea of how a Chiro- 
practor is able to maintain and assist this 
functional harmony, we will draw the 
comparison between man and the vast 
manufacturing establishments. It is an apt 
comparison, seeing that every living organ- 
ism has within itself the power to manu- 
facture and prepare all chemicals, ma- 
terials and forces needed to build and re- 
build itself, together with all the ma- 
chinery and apparatus required to do the 
work in the most perfect manner. 


Can anyone imagine a railroad com- 
pany giving a position to a locomotive 
engineer who had learned his trade by 
mail? Will it be maintained that a half- 
baked boy or girl, with no more than a 
common school education, could qualify 
as master of a vast manufacturing estab- 
lishment after taking a correspondence 
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course for a few months? All desire to 
laugh, however, is taken away when the 
eye lights on the astonishing claim that 
“there are few diseases which are not 
benefited or entirely relieved through 
chiropractic adjustment. It is as potent 
in many acute diseases, as appendicitis, 
typhoid fever, pleurisy, pneumonia and 
tonsilitis, as in the more chronic forms 
of disease.” In addition to these ail- 
ments, the claim is also made that chiro- 
practic is a cure for epilepsy, bone 
tumor, infantile paralysis, and even con- 
tagious diseases like smallpox. 


EAVING the chiropractors and me- 

chano-therapists for a few moments, 
there is still another “medical” school in 
Chicago that gives quick action for the 
money. This is an institution operated 
by a Doctor McCormick which teaches 
that the seat of all bodily disorders is 
the EYE. 

For $250: Dr. McCormick gives a 
three months’ course that brings a de- 
gree called Doctor of Opthalmology. For 
$500, there is a nine months’ course that 
gains the degree of Doctor of Neurology. 
Like the others, the McCormick institu- 
tion requires no more than a common 
school education of its students, for as 
the pamphlet states “We use fairly good 
English and figures.” 

Dr. McCormick proved to be a small, 
peppery gentleman with a large con- 
tempt for every system of healing except 
his own. “The eye!” cried the Doctor. 
“That’s the thing. There is no such 
thing as disease as the word is used 
commonly. We ridicule such diseases as 
the Great White Plague and rheumatism, 
and prove that they are only names ap- 
plied to a group of symptoms. We cover 
a greater field in nine months than the 
medical schools do in four years. 

“Our students do not use drugs nor 
do they practice surgery. We can 
straighten cross eyes without an opera- 
tion. Neurology is a system of practice 
which analyzes cases and reaches the 
causes of human ills without drugs. 
Asthma, epilepsy, catarrh, tuberculosis, 
sex ills, kidney trouble, angina pectoris 
—we have no cures for them, but our 
patients get well.” 

As near as I could figure out, the 
basis of the McCormick system was what 
he called a “neurometer.” According 
to the pamphlet he gave me, “the 
Neurometer, our system of measuring the 
nerve supply and demand, under normal 
and abnormal conditions, affords the 
only known means of analyzing cases. 
Our graduates work with absolute con- 
fidence in themselves because they know 
they are not bluffing. The Neurometer 
is not an instrument or machine. It com- 
prises a series of tables to utilize which 


‘requires a number of dynamic and 
‘static tests to get necessary data for 
each case. It is so accurate, when learned 
clinically, as we teach it, that we are 
able to tell our patients’ ages—not often 
exactly their birthdays; but we have 
done that. By the Neurometer we find 
the High, Safety, Danger and Low lines 
of each case; ascertain the temperature 
with reference to its Good, Fair, Medium 
or Bad Influences on body Chemistry and 
Mechanics; secure an accurate estimate 
of the cost in money and self-denial on 
the part of the patient, and learn just 
how much work we have ahead of us in 
handling the case.” 

Quite a capable little device! Had 
he added that it would make a cool and 
refreshing beverage in summer, no purse 
could resist it. 

Neither in conversation with Dr. 

McCormick, or by a perusal of his liter- 
ature, could I arrive at any accurate idea 
of what a Doctor of Neurology or 
Opthalmology would do to a patient. 
_ In “Mature Medicine,’ a paper that 
he publishes, I did notice an editorial 
that throws some light upon the good 
doctor, his ideas and his style. One of 
his “graduates” was threatened with ar- 
rest in California for practicing without 
a license, and after reciting this “dia- 
bolical situation,” Dr. McCormick 
writes: 


We now propose to air this matter until 
people wake up to the dangers that threat- 
en them. We propose to tell some more 
truths about California and prove them 
with government statistics. We send out 
a great many thousands of these papers 
and we will make California’s perfidy cost 
her millions in dollars and a lot in the 
respect of decent citizens. 

California is a blot on the map. Its 
promoters are liars about the “attractions” 
of the State of Earthquakes, fleas, dead 
vegetation (except about three months in 
the year), of sand-storms and of Grafters 
in Land and other “Bargains.” Its news- 
papers and other promoters are slanderers 
of other states and even of the opposite 
ends of their own state. Los Angeles and 
San Francisco are at swords’ points all the 
time. In “Laws Angles” sand-storms make 
life miserable and in San Francisco earth- 
quakes are of almost daily occurrence. Peo- 
ple who are foolish enough to go to the 
fair this year are sure of being robbed and 
are in danger of being swallowed in an 
earthquake such as destroyed the city only 
a few years ago. . . . 

All self-respecting people should give 
California a swift kick and pass on to 
Florida, or remain. where they are and be 


happy. 

The good old Doctor’s passion for 
Florida may be due to the fact that 
that state permits practice by almost any 
kind of quack. 


THE point of these articles, however, is 
not directed against these “diploma 
mills” that flood the country with mail 


‘order doctors, but against the states that 


permit such tragic foolery in connection 
with the public health. . 

Here, for instance, is what Illinois re- 

quires of a “drug doctor,” to use the 
sneering descriptive of the “drugless 
healers:” (1) a public school education, 
(2) a four years’ high school course, (3) 
a collegiate year in physics, chemistry 
and biology, (4) four years in a medical 
college of approved standing. 
Seven states require two collegiate 
years, and there are others in which the 
graduate of the medical college is re- 
quired to serve a further year as interne 
in some hospital. 

In addition to all its requirements, the 
Illinois State Board of Health is also 
insisting now that medical college stu- 
dents must file their public school, high 
school and collegiate year proof before 
entering the school, in order that there 
may be no doubt whatever as to their 
educational qualifications. 


((OMPARE these demands, these safe- 
guards, with the policy that permits 
haphazard schools to start up and grant 
diplomas after a few months of cor- 
respondence to men and women posses- 
sing no more than a common school edu- 
cation, and even this small requirement 
not subjected to any proof whatever. 

It may be stated again that there is 
not the slightest intent in these articles 
to report for or against any school of 
medicine or any kind of healing. The 
point is this: that no man or woman 
should be turned loose on the public 
without proper preparation. 

The question is not one of quarreling 
schools but of the public health and its 
protection against ignorance, no matter 
how well-meaning. The vital issue is 
education and training! It is of in- 
finitely less importance how an ill is 
treated than that the practitioner should 
know just what ill it is that he is treat- 
ing. 

This educational approach to the pub- 
lic health problem involves no partisan 
advocacy or antagonism. Better indeed 
if the whole business of licensing were 
taken out of the hands of doctors of any 
sort, and placed in charge of a board of 
laymen picked for their high educational 
qualifications. 

It is the right of a state to demand 
that every man or woman, before enter- 
ing any school of instruction in the heal- 
ing art, should show credentials from a 
public school and high school, at least, 
and then, after graduation, to ask that 
they pass an examination in elementary 
physiology as least. 

Every sincere school of healing should 
be more than willing to submit to the 
purely educational test. 


In the Next Issue 


There will be an important discussion of the problem of the unemployed. The author is AMOS PINCHOT. 
Another article by MARY ALDEN HOPKINS, who is contributing an illuminating series on birth 


control. 


The Story of DR. OSCAR DOWLING?’S fight in Louisiana against the patent medicine fakers, by J. 
EVANS CROWN. Dr. Dowling is one of those who, because of fearless exposure, have been sued by 
JOHN A. PATTEN, of “Wine of Cardur” fame. 


























Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


“SINK EVERYTHING” 


WILHELM II 


HIS dark minions undersea 
Flashed the Imperial decree: 
Sink Everything! 
Spare naught! Sink everything that floats: 
Merchantmen, liners, fishing boats; 
Sink ships on Mercy’s errand sped, 
Dye Christ’s red cross a deeper red: 
Sink Everything! 


Sink honor, faith, forbearance, ruth; 

Sink virtue, chivalry, and truth, 
Sink Everything! 

Sink everything that men hold dear, 

That devils hate, that cowards fear, 

All that lifts Man above the ape, 

That marks him cast in God’s own shape: 
Sink Everything! 
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Tews While It Is Hot 


The friends of this paper will please 
hand us news items when they are fresh. 
We prefer not to publish a birth after 
the child is weaned, a marriage after the 
honeymoon is over or the death of a 
man after his widow is married again. 


—The Jonesboro (N. C.) News. 


Double Refined Delicacy 


A Henderson, Ky., man offered a 
“fine Jersey male cow” for sale. An 
Ashland, Wis., man advertises that he 
wants to buy “two fem- 


nevolences and if possible for you to see 


. him he will esteem it a great favor. 


Brother J. M. Stuchbery reached an- 
other milestone on life’s journey Satur- 
day. To commemorate the event the Rev. 
Hugg and family were invited to the 
hospitable home Sunday to dine with 
him. 

The Rev. Hugg preached at De Soto 
both morning and evening Sunday ow- 
ing to his inability to fill the pulpit at 
Prairie Center at night. 

Sunday, March 14, closes the confer- 
ence year and on Tuesday, March 16, 
the Rev. Hugg will leave for the annual 





Worth Following 


LOST—My dog, last Sunday about 
noon; was seen following a lady; body 
black, legs most all white, white neck, 
spots above each eye. Please notify 505 
W. Cedar street. 

—Adv. Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette. 


A New Get Away 


A chicken thief worked a slick trick 
in the Cope section a few nights ago in 
order to avoid being “tracked.” He rode 
up to the chicken house of L. Vastine 

Smoak some time in the 





inine ducks.” 
—The Gallipolis (Ohio) 


The Voice of Spring 


night on a yearling cow 
and helped himself to a 





Tribune. 


A Wise Dog 


few hens and departed as 
he came. The cow tracks, 








Jack, a pet dog belong- | ‘COME ON, 
ing to a man in Tarry- 


town, who is too poor to 


HEN, WERE GOIN’ 
OVER AN'HAVE 








pay the $1.25 tax on him, 
hearing that unless the 
tax was paid in 24 hours 
the dog would be killed, 
disappeared from home 
and his old haunts, and 
no trace of him has been 

found. 
—The Suffern (N. Y.) 
Recorder. 


The Bride Wore ’Em 
From the Start 


A very quiet wedding 
took place at the home of 
J. P. Staneart Wednesday 
evening when Emmet 
Hawk was united in mar- 
riage to Mr. Buzz Nelson. 
They say the bride looked 
charming in light blue 
overalls while the groom wore dark blue. 
The bride has been the kind and obliging 
clerk in Mr. Staneart’s store for about 
two years while the groom is a prosper- 
ous and industrious farmer. They will 
go to housekeeping in the groom’s home 
which is already furnished. 

—Flora Cor. The Pomeroy (0.) 
Leader. 


The Editor Has Other Interests 


If the Sun should not be up to the 
standard this week dont blame the 
editor. Much of his time has been taken 
up this week in entertaining an eight- 
pound daughter, which arrived at his 
home on last Friday morning. 

—Pineville (Ky.) Sun. 


Busy Days for Reverend Hugg 


The Rev. Hugg is busy collecting be- 
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however, were traced to 
their origin, and as cows 
don’t steal chickens, a cer- 


tain Negro will likely soon 
be in the clutches of the 


| law, from report reaching 
us 


—Orangeburg (S. C.) 
Sun. 


A Scoop 
Bro. Wassum preached 


| a very interesting sermon 
Sunday. 
—The Wise (Va.) 
Wise Virginian. 
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The people of Hartford 
were very much amused 
Wednesday - afternoon 
when Mr. C. B. Sullenger 
came up town followed 


Mig! 


St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. by a goose. Mr. Sullenger 


conference in First M. E. Church at To- 
peka. 

Important—All members and friends 
of the church residing in the country, 
and willing to contribute to the benevo- 
lences, are kindly requested to mail their 
subscriptions at once to Pastor Hugg. 

—De Sota (Kans.) 
Eagle Eye. 


The Good Old Bluff 


B. B. Gaines and Frank Gillogly were 
in Charleston Friday. Mr. Gaines went 
to consult a clairvoyant in regard to his 
pocketbook, which he lost last week. The 
pocketbook contained $30 and he feels 
confident that it will be returned to him 
sooner or later, as he has a pretty good 
clew and will give the guilty party a 
chance to return it before he starts pros- 
ecution. 

—Tuscola (Ill.) Review. 


entered several stores and 
other places of business and “everywhere 
that Charlie went the goose was sure to 
go.” The fowl talked continually to 
herself and followed right at the heels of 
Mr. Sullenger at all times. Sullenger 
says that every time he comes up town 
“Miss Lucy” wants to follow him and 
it is necessary to drive her back. He 
says he doesn’t like the idea of a darn 
goose taking up with him. 
—Hartford (Ky.) 
Republican. 


Doing Failing 


Some one ask Robert Robinson and 
Grady Moss, which of them fell over 
the spatter board and which fell through. 
Evidently some falling was done. We 
do not know the cause, nor do we want 
the ladies to find this out. 

—The Carter School Cor. Littleton 
(N. C.) News, 
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Spacing Out Babies 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Although the law in America has looked upon voluntary regulation of birth control as a crime and has 
punished the spread of information, the subject insists on coming up, as many Americans are not will- 
ing to be kept in tutelage on a matter so freely treated in Europe. One paper was suppressed recently 
for going into the matter, and other publications have protested against the suppression of discussion 
for information. Harprr’s WEEKLY feels that whatever the decision, full and accurate information 
about the controversy, with the arguments on both sides and the important facts in the case, is due to 
its readers. As we have already said in announcing the series, the record of Miss Hopkins seems to fit 


IPLING’S poem “The Mary Gloster” 
is an excellent illustration of the 
laissez faire doctrine of birth. The 

old, successful sea captain on his death- 
bed is reproaching his only son for hav- 
ing a childless wife. 


(So there isn’t even a grandchild, an’ the 
Gloster family’s done) ~ 

Not like your mother, she isn’t, she car- 
ries her freight each run; 

But they died, the pore little beggars, at 

sea she had ’em—they died. 

Only you, an’ you stood it; you haven’t 
stood much beside— 

Weak, a liar, and idle 


One becomes sad reflecting upon the 
cruel blow which fate dealt the old sea 
dog in this puny son with his equally 
unsatisfactory wife. But on second 
thought one may consider how the case 
would be stated in a cold-blooded medi- 
cal report: 

“Mother, healthy, intelligent, indus- 
trious; married young; husband healthy; 
yearly births from marriage to death; 
died in childbed in Macassar straits by 
the Little Paternosters as you come to 
the Union Bank; no medical attend- 
ance; all the children but one died in 
infancy; causes unknown; the one who 
survived is sickly and mentally inferior; 
no offspring in the second generation.” 

Viewing the matter thus, one’s pity 
shifts from the old rascal calling his son’s 
wife names with his dying breath, to 
the wife who was done to death with 
child-bearing and the poor little corpses 
dropped into the sea all around the 
world. The child conservationists would 
say flatly that if Captain Gloster had 
had fewer children at the start, he might 
have had more standing about his death 
bed, and even possibly a choice assort- 
ment of grandchildren. They say 
that limiting the family increases the 
family. 


HEY base this statement, not upon 
poetry—though the death rate of 
babes is almost as high in poet lore in 
general as in “The Mary Gloster”—but 
upon statistics gathered in the United 
States, in England and on the continent. 
In the previous article studies made by 
the Children’s Bureau at Washington of 
Infant Mortality in Johnstown, Pa., and 
by Dr. Alice Hamilton of Child Mortal- 
ity in Chicago, were presented in some 
detail. I have at hand tables showing 
similar conditions compiled in Denmark 
by Dr. S. de Bruin and Dr. C. de Lange; 
in Saxony by Dr. A. K. Ploetz; and in 
Berlin by Hamburger. 
These studies have been made among 
the working people who form the large 
majority of the population in all coun- 


her peculiarly for the work. 


tries. Whether the same ratios hold 
good in the professional and landed 
class we do not know. We are not justi- 
fied in making statements on one side 
or the other until research has been car- 
ried on among the large families of the 
wealthy and leisure class. 


ITH the realization of the extrava- 
gant suffering and death that ac- 
companies extravagant breeding has 
come a new ethical standard. A wo- 
man’s right to exist is no longer consid- 
ered to lie wholly in her fertility. Moth- 
ers are held more admirable for the num- 
ber they raise than for the number they 
bear. It seems doubtful if stillborn 
children will ever rise up to call their 
parents blessed. Men who brag of a 
twenty-five-fold paternity risk a grilling 
in the daily press. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society cautiously suggests to 
its policy holders that civilization needs 
not necessarily larger families, but more 
and better families. 

This is a right-about-face from the old 
ideal. A century ago, Hannah More 
who loved above all else that which was 
established, was goaded by the new wo- 
men’s rights movement into the cry, 

“Rights of Women! Why next we'll 
be hearing of the Rights of Children!” 

Her imagination did not foresee the 
lengths society would travel. Today the 
rights of children are written in the laws. 
The rights of unborn children are recog- 
nized. And the regulationists actually 
argue the right of a child not to exist! 
The crudest form of this regulation of 
conception appears in the sterilization 
of the criminally insane, in the segrega- 
tion of the mentally defective, and in re- 
fusing marriage licenses to the syphillitic. 
On the positive side it manifests itself 
in the feeling that children should be 
born to healthy parents. It’s extreme 
form is the assertion that parents 
shouldn’t be allowed to have children 
unless they want them! What would 
Hannah More have said to that! 


T is noteworthy—and somewhat con- 
fusing—to find that Dr. R. J. Ewart, 
the English physician who offers the 
most definite constructive plan for im- 
proving the quality of children by limit- 
ing their number in a family does not 
believe that contraceptives are used to 
any extent in England or ever will or 
should be. The alphabet which trails 
after his name lends weight to his state- 
ments. He is M. D., M. Sc., F.R.CS., 
D.P.H. and he gives it as his opinion that 
the fall in the English birth rate is in no 
way attributable to the use of “certain 
artificial methods.” He thinks decrease 


of births comes from the increase of 
education, the establishment of mental 
pleasures, and a general desire to con- 
trol passions. To these determinating 
factors he adds, with less approbation, 
women’s disinclination to undergo the 
repeated ordeals of childbirth. He be- 
lieves that the regulation of birth can 
be accomplished by educating children in 
the mastery of self and by “a few hints 
as to the direction of their efforts in later 
life.” 

In his study of children’s development 
in Middlesbrough, England, a manufac- 
turing city of about a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, Dr. Ewart found just what 
other investigators have found in Ameri- 
ca, in Denmark and in Germany. The 
more children born into a family the 
less chance each has of living. Dr. 
Ewart thinks that prenatal conditions 
are responsible for this state of affairs. 
When births come rapidly the mother 
is too wornout to give the unborn child 
its full share of vitality. Born weak, it 
quickly succumbs to pneumonia or 
diarrheal diseases. 

He calculates that when the age of 
the mother is under 23 or over 38 preg- 
nancies naturally space themselves at 
intervals which allow the mother time for 
recuperation. But between those years, 
especially in the period between 25 and 
35 and culminating at 29, her fertility 
is in excess of her ability to bear strong 
children. Exhausted herself, she launch- 
es an exhausted child upon the world. 

“Thus one child, as it were, spoils the 
next,” says Dr. Ewart. 

To avoid this danger, the children to 
be born into a family must be spared the 
swarm of possible brothers and sisters 
who would drag down the vitality of the 
mother, perhaps without ever coming to 
live birth themselves. This can be done, 
says Dr. Ewart, by spacing out the 
family. 

The child nursery should be arranged 
with growing room just as is a garden 
nursery. Imagine a florist who tried to 
grow all the plants whose roots he could 
jam into his green house! 


R. EWART has figured out an ade- 
quate spacing scale. He does not 
insist on arbitrary measurement, for 
many circumstances must be taken into 
account, but in general he recommends 
an interval of from two to three years 
between pregnancies. He bases this not 
only on the negative evidence of the high 
death rate when suitable spacing is ne- 
glected, but upon positive evidence of 
health where spacing has been main- 
tained. 
From measuring, weighing and test- 
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ing a large number of the children of 
working people, gentry and paupers be- 
ing excluded, he found that children born 
in spaced-out families are superior to 
children born in haphazardly occuring 
families, in height, weight and _ intelli- 
gence. In a group of 866 boys and girls 
aged six years, the children from fam- 
ilies where an average interval of three 
years or over occured surpassed the 
children from families where the average 
interval was under two years, by 3.1 
inches in height and 2.2 pounds in 
weight! When Dr. Ewart proceeds to 
compute from his inspiring tables, the 
height, weight, vitality and intellect of 
a hypothetical family born under scien- 
tific management, we feel that the race 
of supermen approachs. 


HIS intrusion of the efficiency spirit 
into a realm formerly held too sacred 

(or indecent) for regulation, may cause 
some romantic souls to sigh for the good 
old days when birth was uncontrolled. In 
colonial times the country was free from 
many of the conditions which today raise 
the children’s death rate. No tenement 
house problem existed, nor unemploy- 
ment. Every one had plenty of salt 


pork to eat in winter and garden truck 
in summer, homespun and linen to wear, 
and fuel for the cutting. Sunshine was 
not hogged by the rich, nor need chil- 
dren hunt fresh air in parks. 

Prof. Theodate L. Smith, Director of 


the Library Department, Child Study 
Institute, Clark University, distroys our 
retrospective envy of that period, in a 
monograph on the families of the early 
graduates of Yale, 1701-5, and of Har- 
vard, 1658-90. There was no “foreign 
element” to confuse results in those days 
when immigration was almost exclusively 
from the churches and goa!s of England. 
These men were the flower of our gene- 
ological charts. History records their 
virtue. But baptismal registers and 
family Bible entries record their—dare 
we say, vice? Nearly every man pos- 
sessed two families, one in the house and 
one in the graveyard. 

Considering that the chronicles from 
which the data is drawn makes no men- 
tion of miscarriages, premature births, 
still births, and children dying before 
baptism, the death rate is shocking. Of 
the Harvard wives, 37.3 per cent died 
under the age of 45 years. Of the Yale 
wives, 40 per cent died before they 
reached 50. One man had four times 
as many wives dead as alive. The wives’ 
only escape from child-bearing was death 
and many availed themselves of it. 

Many of the children who left traces 
of their lives by reaching the age of 
baptism, gave up the struggle soon after. 
The chronicles run: family of ten chil- 
dren, nine died in childhood, wife at 
forty-five; family of thirteen children, 
seven died in childhood, wife at forty- 
seven; fourteen children, first wife died 








at twenty-eight after having borne eight 
children in ten years; eleven children, 
wife died at forty-seven after long 
and painful illness; first wife died at 
twenty-four leaving six children; first 
wife died at nineteen leaving three chil- 
dren. 


AN unexpected showing of Prof. Smith’s 

monograph is an apparent tendency 
for families very large in the first gen- 
eration to die out in the third or fourth 
generation. One family of twenty chil- 
dren, by two wives, has living descendent 
by one-son only, one daughter being un- 
traceable. A family of ten brothers and 
sisters, only two of whom lived till over 
fifty, produced three surviving children 
who in turn have produced one, and that 
a sickly specimen. Another family had 
fourteen in the first generation; eight 
in the second; six in the third; and is 
now down to two. 

While one is justified in no assertions 
on this matter save those verified by 
census returns, one ponders whether the 
high death rate and the sometimes flawed 
quality of large families is not symboli- 
cally presented in some of the classic 
tales of the ancient world. Cornelia dis- 
played but two jewels. The Mother of 
the Gracchi was honored on but two 
counts. While Niobe, starting as a more 
generous citizen producer, finally be- 
stowed upon her country nothing but a 
fountain. 


























Spring on the hilltop. 
By the winding river’s bank, 
Bursting forth from the warm, moist soil, 
Falling, falling from out of the sky— 
A spirit, an impulse, a rythm, a rosy fire. 





By W. P. LAWSON 


Spring 


Spring in the city. Spring 

On the eager faces about, 
Shining deep in their happy eyes, 
Singing, singing in your heart and mine— 
A glory, a gladness, a madness, a promise 


of life. 































































Albania has become the 
arena of heterogeneous in- 
fluences pulling in various 
directions. There is no 
will, no program, no 
acknowledged authority in 
the land. Propaganda, in- 
trigues and calumnies hide 
the real issue. 

—Dr. DILLon, reporting 

from Durazzo. 


HEN the six great 
powers devised a 
plan of govern- 

ment for Albania it was a 
marvel of incompetency ; 
it was an absolutely dis- 
cordant scheme for a dis- 
cordant state. 

The London Accord 


provided: 
First, an autonomous 
principality, sovereign, 


with succession by primo- 
geniture and under the 
guaranty of the six pow- 
ers. 

Fourth, the control of 
the civil administration, 
and the finances are con- 
fided to an International 
Commission composed of 
delegates of the six pow- 
ers and one delegate of 
Albania. 

Seventh, Pending the 
nomination of the Prince 
and the formation of a 
definite national govern- 
ment, the functions of the 
existing native authorities 
as well as of the police 
shall be under the control 
of the International Com- 
mission. 

Eighth, Public security 
and order shall be secured 
by the international or- 
ganization of the police 
which organization shall 
be confided to foreign 
officers, who shall have 
the superior and actual 
command of the police. 

Will the reader examine 
these provisions and form 
an opinion how a state 
could be formed on such a 
plan? 

The three functions of 
state are executive, legis- 
lative and judicial. It 
will be seen that the two 
latter functions are not 
mentioned except as some 
authority (presumably 
the Commission) was to 
form “a definite national 
government.” 

The executive function 
naturally includes an ex- 
ecutive head, control of 
civil administration, finan- 
ces and police. The Ac- 
cord provided a Prince, 


The Shkypetars 


By GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS 
Ii 


Collapse of the Wied Government 





Kodra church in which forty Musselmen were massacred. Interior of 
church 


gave to the International 
Commission the control 
of civil administration and 
finance, and then in one 
clause put the police un- 
der the control of the 
Commission, while in an- 
other it conferred on for- 
eign officers “the superior 
and actual command of 
the police.” What pow- 
ers remained to the Prince 
it is difficult to imagine, 
when administration, fi- 
nances and police were 
definitely given into other 
hands. The Prince was 
to be selected without 
consulting the people’s 
w:shes, and “the functions 
of the existing native 
authorities as well as of 
the police” were taken 
from the people. No con- 
stitution was offered for 
the consent of the gov- 
erned and not a mention 
was made of guaranties 
of liberty or ancient 
rights. Here was arbitrary 
power and _ despotism 
by express declaration; 
it was a bid for anarchy 
and revolution so far as 
human ingenuity could 
devise. If the people had 
not rebelled, one would 
hardly credit them with 
any adequate conception 
of their liberties. A 
worse jumble of incon- 
sistencies could hardly be 
conceived. 

The powers then pro- 
ceeded to select as Com- 
missioners six men of 
consular station. With- 
out disrespect to the office 
of consul, it is familiar 
that it is regarded in Eu- 
rope as a purely business 
function, poorly paid and 


without involving dip- 
lomatic experience or 
authority.- Surely the 


creation of a sovereign 
state was not properly 
confided to such hands; 
and the results demon- 
strate this. 


As Prince of this realm 
was selected William of 
Wield, a major of the 
Potsdam Guard Lancers, 
a gentleman utterly with- 
out experience in govern- 
ment and without proper 
qualifications for the 
headship of a nation. He 
was a nephew of the 
Queen of Roumania, 
known as Carmen Sylva, 
and it was notorious that 
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her financial support and the urgency 
of her and his ambitious wife induced 
him to accept the office. 

The tragedy of errors began before 
the arrival of the Prince in Albania. 
Essad Pasha, head of a clan in Central 
Albania, without authority from the peo- 
ple, went in solemn form and offered the 
crown to Prince Wied in the name of 
Albania. A bumptious Chamberlain at- 
tracted attention early by a quarrel 
with the court physician resulting in the 
indignant return homeward of the lat- 
ter. The International Commissioners 
expected that the Prince would come to 
codperate with them in settling the press- 
ing problems of state; they soon learned 
that the Prince was coming as a King, 
and demanded for his reception all the 
pomp of royal authority. When they at- 
tempted to make some preparations, and 
sought to confer with the Chamberlain, 
he informed them that he had no time 
to give them. By what right Prince Wied 
took the title of King no one has been 
able to explain; he was entitled Prince 
in the London Accord. In his royal (?) 
address the Prince expressed the antici- 
pation that he might have occasion to 
consult with the International Commis- 
sion. The reign, therefore, began with 
open affronts to the representatives of 
the powers who held the purse and ap- 
parently all the authority. The Prince 
appointed a cabinet, but his ministers 
had no known authority, and such as 
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they assumed was contested by the 
Commission. 

Meantime the Epirotes, occupying 
the Southern part of Albania, de- 
clared their independence. Essad Pasha 
demanded that he have 25,000 men 
to march against them, but there were 
no men. Col. Thompson, the Dutch 
Commander of the gendarmerie, received 
a commission from the Prince to nego- 
tiate with the Epirotes; he gained their 
confidence and came to a fair under- 
standing; but Essad secured his repudi- 
ation by the Cabinet, and his commis- 
sion was revoked by the Prince. Later 
the commission opened negotiations at 
Corfou and protested that they knew 
nothing of the mission of Col. Thomp- 
son. On my visit in Durazzo, one of the 
Commissioners denied the most import- 
ant provisions of the Corfou agreement, 
a copy of which I was able to show him 
certified by the Secretary of the Com- 
mission. At such loose ends was this 
business of framing a state. The meet- 
ings of the commissioners were occupied 
with bitter recriminations between the 
Austrian and Italian members. The 
cabinet was similarly divided, and in 
May (1914) Essad Pasha, Secretary of 
War, was arrested for conspiracy against 
the government, placed upon an Aus- 
trian warship and deported to Italy. 
Meantime, protesting Shkypetars, called 
insurgents, appeared in arms about Du- 
razzo. Their demand was that the Prince 
leave the country, and from that time to 
the end, this was their requirement for 
any negotiations. 

A wise man would not have accepted 
the task of foisting a tyranny on a 
warlike people without the guaranty of 
the powers that they would furnish him 
troops, for force was the only foundation 
of the whole business. Even when the 
natives rose in arms he should have de- 
manded that Europe supply armed 
forces or allow him to retire on his 
promised pension. 

But when the native Mohammedans 
opposed him by force he purchased 
troops from the Roman Catholic moun- 
taineers of the North to defend Durazzo. 
He had also native Mohammedan ad- 
herents in Avlona (Valona) South of 
Durazzo, whom he had required to raise 
troops to attack the Orthodox Christian 
Epirotes and the Mohammedan insur- 
gents of Middle Albania. 

The one great problem of a govern- 
ment in this country must be to bring 
into accord the adherents of the differ- 
ent religious faiths, whose antagonisms 
had been fomented by the Turkish rulers. 
Within a few weeks of his advent Prince 
Wied had Mohammedans killing Greek 
Christians in Epirus and Catholics 
slaughtering Mohammedans within view 
of his palace, which was safe only under 
the guns of the battleships sent to pro- 
tect him and his family. Yet it was 
plain that unless he could bring the dif- 
ferent religions together into mutual 
confidence and codperation his govern- 
ment was doomed. 

Wied was installed February 21st and 
on May 24th, after an attack by insur- 
gents, he fled from his palace with his 
family, and took refuge on the Italian 
cruiser, Misurata. Although he returned 
next day the appearance of cowardice 
made him impossible as the ruler of a 
people, among whom personal courage is 
a commonplace. 

A little act of the farce was played 





June 5th when the Austrian warship 
Tegelhoff was to entertain the Prince at 
luncheon. A royal salute was proposed; 
the Ministers approved it; but the com- 
missioners were that day trying to nego- 
tiate with the insurgents and feared that 
the booming of guns would excite them. 
The commissioners prevailed in stop- 
ping the salute, but not with the in- 
surgents who simply answered, “The 
Prince must go.” 

Meantime all the branches of the gov- 
erning forces became more and more at 
loggerheads. It appeared to some that 
the troubles were due to the Dutch offi- 
cers, who seemed to claim supreme 
power and issued orders above the reg- 
ular government. 

Hence on May 22, the members of the 
cabinet went in a body and handed 
their resignations to the King with very 
decisive statements that they refused to 
be treated any longer as puppets in the 
hands of Dutch officers and as scape- 
goats for their mischievous blunders. 
Yet at this time the Dutch officers 
were the sole defenders of Duraz- 
zo, commanding native mountaineers, 
whose language they could not under- 
stand. On the 15th of June the Com- 
mander, Col. Thompson, was killed and 
hundreds of men were slaughtered in the 
marshes. 

I arrived on the 18th; during a week 
with the Epirote leaders at Argyrocastro, 
I had investigated the killing of some 
70 unarmed Mohammedans, which the 
Commission had affirmed and the Epiro- 
tes denied, and had acquaintance myself 
with all the disagreements which stood in 
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the way of an arrangement for peace be- 
tween the Epirotes and the International 
Commission. I was not only surprised but 
appalled at the hurly-burly which I 
found at Durazzo. Everyone was at 
sword’s points with everyone else and 
instead of listening to the useful in- 
formation I brought with me, each 
spent his time pouring into my g@rs ac- 
counts of the foolishness or malice of 
every one else. No one had the slight- 
est idea who was in supreme command, 
which was claimed with equal vehemence 
by the Commission, the Prince, the cab- 
inet and the Dutch police officers. 

To describe the details of the con- 
fusion, worse confounded in Durazzo, 
would be useless. The government went 
first to Avlona and had to go to Duraz- 
zo on account of the plots of the Avlo- 
nan leaders, and in Durazzo they en- 
countered the revolt of Essad Pasha. 

An Italian officer was found at Duraz- 
zo to be signalling in the night time to 
the insurgents, directing them how to 
conduct their operations. When he was 
arrested it was discovered that he was co- 
operating with the officer who had been 
commissioned by the Prince to defend 
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Durazzo against the insurgents. The 
commission was cancelled. 

A Dutch officer informed me that the 
Prince could not be induced to lead the 
troops or even to appear before battle 
and address them. 

The battleships of the six powers 
rested in sullen silence on the bay; when 


Durazzo was attacked, their command- 


ers were requested to fire some shots to 
alarm the insurgents; they refused be- 
cause they were under strict orders to 
act only for the protection of the Prince 
and his family. This makes it clear that 
the powers had determined not even to 
fire a gun in defense of the government 
they had undertaken to establish. My 
last experience in Durazzo was in the 
night before departure when I was 
awakened by a tremendous fusillade on 
the marsh almost under my windows. 
The officers informed me in the morning 
that they had sent out 15 men to search 


in the marsh for dead and wounded and 


that their own men, thinking them to be 
the advancing enemy, fired upon and 
killed them all. 

I left this scene of error, recrimina- 
tions, usurpation and bloodshed with a 
heart full of disgust at the criminality 
of Europe and of sympathy for the peo- 
ple which was made to shed its blood to 
maintain its own oppression and one of 
the most scandalous wrongs in the his- 
tory of Europe. 

Three months after this the Prince, his 
family, his Court, his Cabinet, the com- 
missioners, foreign ministers, gendarmes, 
soldiers and warships had fled from 
Durazzo and Albania was left as she is 
now, without a government. 

The next day, after leaving Durazzo, 
I was in Avlona whose leaders had been 
loyal to Prince Wied and had furnished 
soldiers to fight against the insurgents 
at the North and the Epirotes at the 
South of Avlona. They were in daily 
fear of immolation from these their Al- 
banian brothers and I urged a declara- 
tion of independence and a treaty of 
peace with their fellow countrymen. In 
their behalf I went to Delvino and found 
Zographos, President of the Epirote 
provisional governiment, sick at heart 


} as he was returning from the burial of 


fourteen Delvino boys who had just been 
killed on the mountain side, while forty 
men were lying wounded. He was ready 
to make peace with the Avlonans and 
when this news reached Avlona the pros- 
pect was hailed with joy. That after- 
noon two warships of the six great pow- 
ers appeared in the harbor, bearing 
members of the International Commis- 
sion who, under the guns of Europe, for- 
bade the union I had proposed. They 
well knew that their government was 
then tottering to its fall and that their 
action involved the further shedding of 
fraternal blood. Thereafter the hostile 
insurgent and Epirote forces advanced; 
over 100,000 shepherds and farmers, 
men, women, children and babes were 
driven before them and their villages 
were laid waste. When I left Greece 
the smallpox was raging among these 
helpless, hopeless, starving refugees in 
the Avlona district. Since then it has 
been reported that 30,000 have perished 
of hunger and exposure; I am assured 
that, throughout Albania, there is starva- 
tion. In the spring there will be no seed 
corn for those who survive. 

Well had the London Times described 
the scene at Durazzo as “A tragi-com- 








edy”’; within the palace walls was side- 
splitting buffoonery; behind the grin- 
ning mask were the empty sockets of 
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, Some folks need bran daily, 
some three times a week. Eat 
what you need to keep in good 
spirits and to avoid taking drugs. 


But eat the bran mixed in a 
dainty. In Pettijohn’s we roll it 
into luscious soft-wheat flakes. 
They are one-fourth bran, yet one 
would hardly know it. 


In this tempting form bran-food 
becomes a habit, and that’s much 
to be desired. Any doctor will 


advise it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in — for — 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (858) 
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death; without on the marshes lay hun- 
dreds of Albanians, defenders of their 
homes, stark and stiff, their leaden eyes 
looking up beseechingly to the heaven 
which seemed to hold for them no mercy. 

It was a plain human duty to tear the 
mask from European diplomacy and ex- 
pose its face, smeared with the blood of 
patriots and leering in lust for the liber- 
ties of a brave race. I returned to 
Athens, denounced this inhumanity and 
injustice as I was bound to do, and re- 
signed my office as Minister to Greece 
and Montenegro, as of course I was 
bound to do. Truth is no defense in the 
courts of diplomacy. 

It was my lot to lift the curtain on 
the light farce which was the foreplay of 
the mightiest tragedy ever staged by 
human hands. It was this act, which 
now warrants me in appealing to the 
people of free America to help the strug- 
gling Shkypetars to liberty and inde- 
pendence. When Europe, bleeding, sor- 
rowing, devastated, bankrupt and maim- 
ed, shall limp into a new civilization, 
may its own sufferings teach it mercy to 
the little nation of mountaineers whose 
agonies and death cries amused it in the 
days when armed neutrality was its 
brazen calf and human liberty its ac- 
customed sacrifice. 


Books 


The Turmoil, by Booth Tarkington. 

Harper & Bros., New York, $1.35. 

A capitalist has three sons, and like 
the fathers in the old-time fairy tales 
he thinks the youngest worthless. Of 
course in the end it is this youngest one, 
strangely named Bibbs, in whom none 
but a negro butler saw promise, who 
becomes the father’s chief dependance in 
business. But this is not only a business 
story in a modern smoky, middle-west- 
ern city. There is the charming ro- 
mance of Bibbs and girl who lived next 
door. Mr. Tarkington’s most serious 
fault is one of proportion—the second 
half of the story is disposed of too quick- 
ly. The book might well be a third 
longer without wearying the reader. 


Pierrot, Dog of Belgium, by Walter A. 
Dyer. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York, $1.00. 

The hero is one of Belgium’s famous 
chiens de trait. He lived on the Water- 
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VERY AMERICAN knows that 

without “Immortal Washington” 
our National Independence would 
have been impossible. Few, however, 
know that the greatest battleof Wash- 
ington’s life was fought to secure for 
his countrymen the Constituton of the 
United States. Almost immediately 
after the Revolution it seemed that all 
the great sacrifice of blood and treasure 
had been in vain. The original thirteen 
states refused to work in harmory, 
either in spirit or in law. The new 
Republic was tottering to its founda- 
tions. At this critical period in Amer- 
ican history the most brilliant men of 
each state met in convention and 
unanimously elected Washington as 
president — undoubtedly the most 
momentous gathering of its kind the 
world has ever known. Here he 
displayed as great ability as a law- 
maker as he had as a warrior. For 
months the Fathers of the Republic 


ANHEUSER’ BUSCH . ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 


our plant — covers 142 acres. 
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gton—“Father of His Country” 


Visitors to St. Louis are courteously invited to inspect 


labored, and finally adopted our present 
National law, which forever guaran- 
tees Religious, Commercial and Per- 
sonal Liberty. This was in 1787. 
Seventy years later Anheuser-Busch 
established their great institution on 
the tenets of the Federal law which 
Washington did so much to create. 
Like all of the great men of his time, 
he was a moderate user of good old 
barley brews. For three generations 
Anheuser-Busch have brewed honest 
maltand hop beers. To-day 7500 people 
are daily employed to keep 
pace with the ever increas- 
ing public demand. The 
great popularity of their fa- 
mous brand BUDWEISER, 
due to quality, purity, mild- F 
ness and exquisite flavor, 
has made its sales exceed 
those of any other beer 
by millions of bottles. 
















loo rgad, and every day went into Brus- 
sels drawing a milk-cart. Then the war 
came, and he was commandeered to draw 
a gun. His driver killed, and wounded 
himself, he limps home to find the farm- 
house burned and the women and chil- 
dren living in a temporary structure. 
This is the first war story from the point 
of view of an animal. 


Across the Border, by Buelah Marie D‘z. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $.80. 
A young lieutenant goes upon a hope- 

less relief expedition. He is wounded. 

There follow two scenes “across the 

border” in which he sees the horrors of 

war. This portion of the play very 
much suggests Hauptmann’s Hannele. 

The whole is an elaborate and well writ- 

ten argument for peace that is very much 

better in the reading than it was on the 
stage. 


Pepper, by Holworthy Hall. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. $1.30. 
There are a dozen adventures of one 
James Pepper McHenry and _ twelve 
times is he triumphant. This naturally 
makes all of the stories seem more alike 
than they need have been. Nor is this 
impression lessened by the fact that the 
humor and slang are ever the same. In 
his preface the author points out that 
he desires to show that the ordinary 
college student stands halfway be- 
tween Plato and Pluto. This he may have 
proved. Most men have legends of 
their own time in college, even though 
they may not write them. Only once in 
a while is there a Charles M. Flandrau. 


Ruggels of Red Gap, by Harry Leon 
Wilson. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $1.25. 

Like Dickens, Arnold Bennett, Mrs. 
Tweedie, and countless others, Ruggels 
who was lost by the Hon. George 
in a game of “drawing poker,” comes to 
America to observe us. Often his ob- 
servations are pointed and amusing, 
sometimes they are deadly dull. - None 
of the later adventures is so amusing as 
the account of that hilarious day in 
Paris when cousin Egbert and the Indian 
ride the fractious wooden horses at the 
street fair. This isn’t a book of travel 
but the story of Marmaduke Ruggels’ 
social success in Red Gap. In England 
he was a valet. In Red Gap he is the 
social arbiter and proprietor of the only 
real restaurant in town. He levels all 
class distinctions and brings it about that 
Mr. Belknap-Jackson is glad to know 

Klondike Kate. 


The Rose Garden Husband, by Margaret 
Widdemer. J.B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. $1. 

That her son, who is a hopeless in- 
valid, may not be dependant upon dis- 
interested care, Mrs. Harrington pro- 
vides for his marriage before her death. 
Phyllis Braithwaite, a drudge in a li- 
brary, who longs for a_rosegarden, 
accepts the mother’s proposition. The 
unusualness of beginning is offset by the 
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Scribner 











By 
Edith Wharton 


Paris in War Time— 


The Look of Paris 





General George W. Goethals’s own 
story of The Building of the Panama 
Canal. 





French Memories of Eighteenth- 
Century America, by Charles H. 
Sherrill. The early days of Yale, 
Harvard, Brown, and Princeton, the 
old schoolmasters, yellow journalism 
of the day, election scenes. Illus. 





The New Canadian National Trans- 
continental Railway, by Duncan 
MacPherson. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway that leads across 
the Rockies, British Columbia, On- 
tario, Manitoba. Illustrated. 





The Freelands, John Galsworthy’s 
greatest novel. 





A Brother of the Angle, by Willis 
Boyd Allen. The pleasures of fish- 
ing and of the life in the open. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 





Short Stories you will read and re- 
member: “Baytop,” by Armistead C. 
Gordon, author of “Maje.” A story 
of Uncle Jonas, Ommirandy, and an 
old cavalry horse who hadn’t forgot- 
ten commands.—‘Sinews of War,” 
by Annie Eliot Trumbull. The story 
of two beautiful horses, Hans and 
Gretel, of the Austrian Tyrol, and of 
how they fared in the great war.— 
“Middle Age,” by Alice Duer Miller. 
A story of the days when life is hard 
to begin again. 





In the Field of Art: An article on 
the work of the great Spanish painter 
Ignacio Zuloaga, with a frontispiece, 
reproduced in colors, of his famous 
“Gypsy Dancer in Toreador Cos- 
tume.” 





Subscriptions to Scribner’s Magazine may 
begin with any number. The subscription 
price is $3.00 a year. Remittances by 
draft, express or postal money order, or 
in currency if sent by registered mail. No 
extra charge for Canadian postage. For 
other countries in - postal union single 
subscriptions $4.00 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Fifth Ave. at 48th St. New York 





\ 
conventionality of what follows. Even 
the shock that brings the invalid back to 
health is a device we know from of old. 
Still there is a great deal that is artful 
in the telling and the writing. 


My Life Out of Prison, by Donald 
Lowrie. Mitchell Kennerly, 
New York. $1.50. 

The world listened to Dickens and 
Charles Reade when they wrote of prison 
reform. Oniy a few years ago certain 
changes in English criminal jurispru- 
dence were brought about by Gals- 
worthy’s play Justice. Undoubtedly 
Donald Lowrie’s book My Life in Prison 
brought a great deal of attention to the 
conduct of our prisons. This companion 
book is not nearly so vital. It has the 
same minute observation and lack of 
proportion that are so characteristic of 
the author. At times this is especially 
irritating and lessens the interest in the 
narrative of what Lowrie has done for 
prison reform since his own parole. The 
casual reader is not likely to be much in- 
terested in the second half of the book 


‘which reads much like the record of a 


traveling showman. 


Angela's Business, by .Henry Snydor 
Harrison. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. $1.35. 

A young novelist who thinks he knows 
the other sex perfectly goes out in search 
of a womanly woman. He finds her. 
The plot of this book is not a compli- 
cated one, but it is sufficient to afford 
the author a chance to do those things 
he does best. There is some sound char- 
acter drawing and much genuine humor. 
It isn’t perhaps another Queed but it is 
a better novel than V. V.’s Eyes. 


The Wooden Horse, by Hugh Walpole. 
George H. Doran Co., 
New York. $1.25. 

The Trojan family of Cornwall was an 
old and proud one, living in conviction 
of its superiority—and believing that the 
world was composed solely of Trojans— 
and certain others without the pale. The 
oldest son of the house, banshed in youth 
to Australia, returns twenty years later 
to shatter this Trojan world, and like 
the wooden horse of the Iliad to let in 
the Greek. It is a vigorous well-told 
story. 


Little Comrade, A Tale of the Great 
War, by Burton E. Stevenson, 
Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, $1.20. 

This is one of the first romances of 
the war in Europe. It begins in Ger- 
many. The participants, an American 
surgeon and a beautiful Alsatian spy, 
whom he calls “Little Comrade” then 
move on to Belgium. The hero’s wan- 
derings end in France, where he delivers 
certain papers to General Joffre. This 
is an action story thoroughly well told. 
The ending is weak but the description 
of German mobilization is good, and the 

girl sufficiently attractive. 


The Wisdom of Father Brown, by Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton. John Lane 
& Co., New York. $1.30. 
Almost from the very beginning, that 
is from the time of Zadig, the detective 
story has had a large following. These 
twelve stories are a sort of continuation 
to the volume entitled The Innocence of 





What is Your 
Answer? 


ee HE greatest achievement of this 

administration is not in the 

Currency Act, monumental as 
that achievement is, or in Mr. McAdoo’s 
emergency measure to stop a panic when 
the war broke out. It is not in carry- 
ing out at last the promise to lower the 
tariff. It is not in Panama repeal, or 
in peace treaties. It is not in keeping 
us out of war with Mexico and con- 
ducting ably our relations with European 
belligerents. Magnificent as that record 
is, there is something greater, higher, 
more significant. To have a national 
administration that is moved unswerv- 
ingly by principles; that is distinguished, 
broad and free in thought; that knows 
no back-door influence; that has never 
once responded to the dollar, where the 
dollar represented not the common wel- 
fare but the threat of privilege; that has 
assumed morals, altruism, justice to be 
actually desired by the American peo- 
ple;—why, dear friends, to have a note 
like that struck and held by the land 
of your government is infinitely more 
important to you than any one issue, 
than any question of agreement or dis- 
agreement on this question or on that. 
It makes our foundations safe. It gives 
nobility to our nation. It is a rebirth. 
When the summer of 1916 comes around 
the voters will be asked whether they 
wish we had the old currency system, 
whether they wish to go back to the 
trust-made tariff, whether they would 
like to have American men, money and 
principles destroyed for Mexican in- 
vestors, whether they are sorry that 
both the Allies and the Germans are 
critical of the President. They will, 
however, be asked something more far- 
reaching. They will be asked whether 
they are moved only by material con- 
siderations. They will be asked whether 
they wish to uphold or to condemn free- 
dom of soul, clear-sighted courage, the 
application to life of what once a week 
most of us profess.” 


Reader, if you agree with this editorial 
by Mr Hapgood in a recent issue of 
Harper's WEEKLY— 
if it expresses your creed, your faith in 
the nation— 
if you stand with the President for 
morality as self-searching in public af- 
fairs as in private life— 

You will welcome Harper’s WEEKLY as 
a weekly visitor to your home. 


Let the coupon introduce to you our 
creed and our performance of it. 





$1.30 worth of Harper’s WEEKLY for $1. 


Harper’s WEEKLY, 251 4th Ave., N.Y.C. 
Gentlemen :— 


Here is a dollar for a trial order of 
three months (13 weeks) of HarpPEr’s 
WEEKLY. 
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i 
OTHER PEOPLE’S 
MONEY 


And How the Bankers Use It 


By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 








A book of vital interest to 
Every Man or Woman 

Who Puts Money in a Bank, 
Trust Company or 

Savings Fund, 

or Pays Insurance Premiums 


When you step away from the re- 
ceiving teller’s window have you 
more than a hazy idea of what will 
happen to the money you have just 
deposited? Do you know whom it 
will serve the better—you, its owner, 
or the banker, its trustee? 


This book will tell you clearly, 
incisively and _ interestingly, how 
credit is often manipulated for the 
enrichment of the few, without re- 
gard for the interests of the many; 
how small borrowers are placed con- 
stantly at a disadvantage; how the 
trend is automatically toward the 
concentration of wealth; and how 
these conditions may be remedied. 


“The story of how con- 
centration went astray,” 
told for the reader who 
wants facts interestingly 
presented, by one who is 
destined to be accorded a 
high place among the very 
few great constructive 
thinkers of our times. 


The price: $1.00, check, money 
order or bill, at our risk. 
Postpaid, if you use the coupon. 





Harper's WEEKLY, 251 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $1.00, for which please 
send me a copy of “Other People’s 
Money,” by Louis D. Brandeis. 
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Father Brown. The priest figures in 
them all, even though he does not al- 
ways play an important part in the un- 
folding. Some are ingenious, others 
merely mechanical, and at least one is 
very dull. 


Through Stained Glass, by George Agnew 
Chamberlain. Century Co., 
New York. $1.30. 


The author of the novel Home 
which was published anonymously now 
appears duly accredited as the writer 
of this romance. There is a good be- 
ginning founded upon that little known 
exodus of certain southerners to Brazil. 
There are scenes of city and ranch life 
in Brazil. We dip into the Parisian art 
world, London society, and New Eng- 
land country life. If the author was de- 
termined to convince the reader that he 
is a much traveled man he has succeeded. 
But of what avail is this accumulated 
wealth of material since the inside of 
none of it is given. Some of the details 
are not always plausible. Nevertheless 
there is action in this romance, and the 


| manner of telling is swift. 


The Log of a Timber Cruiser, by William 
Pinkney Lawson. Duffield, 
New York. $1.50. 


To two classes of readers this book 
may be recommended—to those who wish 
to know something of the forester’s real 
work, and to those who like to read 
about the woods. Mr. Lawson’s record 
is sén*“hing more than an accurate de- 
scription of practical field work in our 
Forest Service. It is an entertaining 
narrative. There is a good story of 
fire fighting—the vividness of which will 
more than compensate most readers for 
a certain looseness of style. The book 
contains many good photographs. 


Hillsboro People by Dorothy Canfield. 
Henry Holt Co., New York. $1.35. 
The whole effect of this book is rather 

uneven. This does not imply that any 

of the short stories are bad—they are 
consistently good, but a few are so bril- 
liant that they overshadow the others 
completely. The author knows New 

England well and is not afraid to in- 

clude New England verses by Sarah N. 

Cleghorn in the midst of her own prose. 








Read the April number. 


By the year, $1.50. 


425-35 East 24th Street 


Telling the Truth About 
Organized Charity 


JULIAN LEAVITT, well-known prison investigator, 
has made an exhaustive investigation of organized 
charity for Pearson’s Magazine. 

The first article appeared in Pearson’s for April. 
Others will follow serially for several months. 
Read the series. 
be surprised at the things you don’t know, but ought 
to know, about organized charity. 

Pearson’s is on sale at all live news stands---fifteen 
cents per copy. Out on the 10th of each month. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 


You'll 


New York, N. Y. 














10c a Copy 


of good books, 








$4.00 a Year 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT 
Informal letters from distinguished peo- 
ple; expert opinions of the new plays; 
vigorous, fearless editorials; good reviews 


-----for such readers, THE NATION is far and 
away the best periodical published in America. 


Send $1.00 with this advertisement for 4 months’ trial 
THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York City 
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